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Jane  Bultman 


A  number  of  years  ago,  I  was  browsing  through  a  bookshop  in 
Charleston,  SC,  and  came  upon  a  small  framed  picture  hanging  on  the 
wall.  On  closer  inspection,  I  realized  that  it  was  the  personal  bookplate 
of  Dubose  Heyward,  the  author  oWorgyand Bess.  The  foremost  image 
on  the  plate  was  a  goat  cart,  with  a  typical  Charleston  house  in  the 
background. 

The  image  and  the  concept  were  so  charming  that  I  was  imme- 
diately captivated  by  the  thought  of  the  personal  bookplate  as  a 
means  of  expressing  its  owner's  tastes  and  interests.  Even  more,  I 
was  intrigued  by  the  art  of  the  bookplate.  I  found  the  combination 
o  personality  and  art  to  be  irresistible  and  "reading"  the  bookplate  to 
be  a  great  game. 

A  bookplate  is  most  simply  a  mark  of  ownership,  a  way  to  say  that 
this  is  your  book  and  you  want  it  back.  The  child  who  scrawls  his 
name  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  book  is  no  different,  except  in  personal 
resources,  from  the  bibliophile  who  uses  a  plate  designed  by  an 
artist — both  the  child  and  the  bibliophile  are  signifying  ownership 
of  a  prized  book. 


The  well-known  American 
illustrator  Margaret  Ely  Webb 
(1877-1965)  created 
this  plate.  Webb,  who  was 
active  in  bookplate  design 
beginning  in  1908, 
first  worked  in  pen-and- 
ink  but  later  did  wood 
engravings.  She  designed 
more  than  one  hundred 
bookplates  and  illustrated 
books  as  well. 
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MARKS  ownership 


Ex  libris  generally 
are  on  paper,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  on 
leather,  and  there 
are  examples  as 
well  on  birch  bark, 
foil,  silk,  and  metal; 
they  have  even 
been  stenciled  with 
candle  smoke  and 
drawn  directly  on 
the  inside  covers 
of  books. 


This  plate  was 
designed  in  the  style 
of  Chippendale  for 
an  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  was  a 
resident  of  Bermuda. 


Yet,  a  bookplate  can  be  so  much  more — a  representa- 
tion of  ones  interests  or  home,  a  memorial,  a  marking  of 
an  occasion  or  a  collection,  or  a  particular  affiliation.  One 
lapanese  collector  has  even  described  them  as  "paper  jewelry." 
Throughout  their  long  history  bookplates  have  embodied  a 
perfect  balance  between  artistry  and  utility. 

The  terms  bookplate  and  ex  libris,  from  the  Latin  mean- 
ing "from  the  books  of"  or  "from  the  library  of,"  are  often  used 
synonymously.  However,  ex  libris  has  a  broader  definition  than 
bookplate,  including,  for  example,  an  autograph  signature  or  a 
stamping  of  a  family  coat  of  arms  on  the  binding  of  a  book.  And 
although  bookplates  are  referred  to  as  ex  libris  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  in  Britain  and  the  US  the  word  bookplate  is  only  used 
when  referring  to  a  mark  of  ownership  printed  or  otherwise 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable  material  to  be  pasted 
on  the  inside  cover  or  flyleaf  of  a  book.  Ex  libris  generally  are  on 
paper,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  on  leather,  and  there 
are  examples  as  well  on  birch  bark,  foil,  silk,  and  metal;  they  have 
even  been  stenciled  with  candle  smoke  and  drawn  directly  on 
the  inside  covers  of  books.  Among  the  earliest  examples  of  ex 
libris  in  the  Americas  were  "fire  marks,"  brands  burned  along 
the  fore  edge  of  a  book  to  identify  the  owner. 

The  Origin  of  Bookplates 

Before  Gutenberg  invented  movable  type,  there  was  less 
need  for  ex  libris  because  every  manuscript  book  resided  in 
a  secure  location,  and  the  identity  of  its  owner,  generally  the 
Church,  was  never  in  question. 

With  the  advent  of  printing  and  the  production  of  mul- 
tiple identical  copies  of  books,  it  became  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  identify  each  book's  owner.  Although  various  marks 
of  ownership  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  and  Asian  librar- 
ies dating  from  the  tenth  century,  the  first  printed  bookplate 
originated  in  Germany  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century.  The  first 
one  bearing  a  date  was  designed  in  1516  by  Albrecht  Diirer, 
who  created  at  least  twenty  bookplates. 

Early  German  plates  were  primarily  armorial,  not  sur- 
prising in  a  society  in  which  heraldry  was  an  integral  element. 
Indeed,  a  prominent  mans  escutcheon  identified  him  as  read- 
ily as  his  name,  and  the  phrase  "coat  of  arms"  was  meant  liter- 
ally. Arms  on  the  tunics  of  knights  who  rode  into  battle  were 
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used  to  identify  those  who  were  killed.  The  knights'  shields 
also  bore  their  arms,  and,  in  time,  these  arms  appeared  on 
bookplates.  One  of  the  first — its  date  is  estimated  at  1470  or 
1480 —  is  a  simple  woodcut  of  an  angel  holding  a  shield  with 
the  arms  of  the  Brandenburg  family. 

Another  early  German  bookplate  belonged  to  a  chaplain 
named  Johannes  Knabensberg,  who  was  later  called  Igler,  from 
the  German  word  for  hedgehog.  The  bookplate  is  a  crude 
woodcut  of  a  hedgehog  with  a  ribboned  inscription  above  it 
that  translated  reads  "Hans  Igler — that  the  hedgehog  may  kiss 
you."  This  is  surely  the  first  of  the  admonitory  bookplates  as 
well!  Such  an  early  plate  would  probably  have  been  used  in  a 
manuscript  book. 

The  use  of  bookplates  spread  from  Germany  to  France, 
where  initially  the  preference  was  to  adorn  the  bindings  of 
books  with  coats  of  arms  (known  as  a  super-libros)  rather 
than  place  bookplates  inside  the  books.  From  France  book- 
plates migrated  to  England,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  finally  to 
America.  The  first  American  bookplate  was  printed  in  1642  by 
Stephen  Daye  for  his  own  book. 

In  style,  colonial  American  bookplates  were  often  armo- 
rial, but  labels  soon  came  into  use,  to  be  followed  by  pictorials. 
Labels  customarily  bear  only  a  name  and  perhaps  typographi- 
cal flowers  or  ornaments,  while  pictorials  display  narrative 
images  or  a  group  of  objects.  Occasionally,  the  elements  of  the 
armorial,  the  label,  and  the  pictorial  are  seen  in  a  single  plate. 

Woodcuts  and  copperplate  engravings  were  the  earliest 
techniques  used  to  create  bookplates.  Later,  wood  engravings 
allowed  for  finer  work  than  the  woodcut,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  photoengraving  extended  the  range  of  subjects  that 
could  be  presented.  Elaborately  designed  pictorial  bookplates 
became  very  popular  by  the  late  18th  century  and  on  into  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  their  designs  created  by  well-known 
illustrators  and  poster  artists,  including  Aubrey  Beardsley  and 
Walter  Crane. 


Englishman  Bernard 
Middleton  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated 
experts  in  the  field 
of  bookbinding.  His 
calligraphic  label  was 
done  by  Leo  Wyatt, 
the  esteemed  English 
wood  engraver. 


Wilhelm  Merton's  plate 
is  in  the  style  of  William 
Morris.  Merton  (1848- 
1916)  was  a  successful 
German  industrialist. 


Although  various 
marks  of  ownership 
have  been  found  in 
Egyptian  and  Asian 
libraries  dating 
from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  printed 
bookplate  origi- 
nated in  Germany 
in  the  mid-fifteenth 
century.  The  first  one 
bearing  a  date  was 
designed  in  1516 
by  Albrecht  Diirer, 
who  created  at  least 
twenty  bookplates. 


Bookplates  as  Art 

A  bookplate  must  be  a  work  of  art  to  be  successful, 
but  it  should  also  convey  the  special  interests  and  tastes  of 
the  owner.  Today,  many  ex  libris  collectors  feel  that  the  plate 
should  be  simple;  however,  Victorians  had  a  very  different 
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While  many  artists 
have  little  inter- 
est in  creating  ex 
libris,  many  oth- 
ers have  designed 
bookplates.  Among 
them  are  Hogarth, 
D  u r  e  r ,  Kate 
Greenaway,  Paul 
Revere,  Salvador 
Dali,  Pablo  Picasso, 
M.C.  Escher,  Arthur 
Rackham,  PaulKlee, 
Alphonse  Mucha, 
Rockwell  Kent, 
Leonard  Baskin, 
Marc  Chagall,  Rene 
Lalique,  and  Diego 
Rivera. 
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HIS  BOOK 

Nunnally  Johnson  (1897- 
1 977)  was  a  screenwriter, 
director,  and  producer.  His 
screenplays  include  The 
World  of  Henry  Orient,  The 
Three  Faces  of  Eve,  and  My 
Cousin  Rachel. 


view,  suggesting  that  the  bookplates  also  reflect  the  artistic 
aesthetic  of  their  time.  Bookplates  that  incorporate  fine 
adaptations  of  both  art  nouveau  and  art  deco  styles  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  this. 

While  many  artists  have  little  interest  in  creating  ex 
libris,  many  others  have  designed  bookplates.  Among  them 
are  Hogarth,  Diirer,  Kate  Greenaway,  Paul  Revere,  Salvador 
Dali,  Pablo  Picasso,  M.C.  Escher,  Arthur  Rackham,  Paul  Klee, 
Alphonse  Mucha,  Rockwell  Kent,  Leonard  Baskin,  Marc 
Chagall,  Rene  Lalique,  and  Diego  Rivera.  Lhere  are  also  artists 
who  do  only  one  or  two  plates  for  a  special  commission.  For 
example,  E.H.  Shepard  of  Winnie  the  Pooh  fame  did  a  fine 
miniature  plate  for  the  tiny  books  in  Queen  Mary's  dollhouse. 


Collecting  Ex  Libris 


Within  the  two  broad  collecting  categories  of  institu- 
tional and  personal,  there  are  classifications  to  match  almost 
any  interest.  Among  these  are  royal  and  military  plates,  plates 
associated  with  specific  professions  and  individual  colleges 
and  universities,  memorials,  Judaica,  erotica,  and  what  I  call 
the  admonitory  plate:  "Return  this  book  or  else!" 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  bookplate  of  Nunnally  Johnson, 
a  movie  producer  in  the  30s  and  40s.  I  would  guess  that  he 
designed  his  bookplate  himself.  It  says  a  lot  about  him  and 
his  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as  his  disregard  for  spelling  con- 
ventions! There  are  also  bookplates  that  actually  bear  a  por- 
trait of  the  owner  or  that  of  another,  usually  someone  who 
is  being  memorialized.  On  the  other  hand,  universal  plates 
are  completely  lacking  in  a  personal  association.  These  plates, 
which  are  printed  in  large  runs  with  the  name  to  be  added 
by  the  buyer,  generally  are  not  highly  regarded  by  collectors. 
Nonetheless,  many  fine  examples  do  exist  within  the  field. 

My  particular  collecting  interests  lie  in  pictorials  and 
juvenile  plates.  Among  the  pictorials,  I  am  especially  attract- 
ed to  those  that  depict  a  "room  with  a  view,"  the  scene  that 
would  appear  to  someone  looking  out  from  within  the  room. 
There  are  many  plates  of  this  kind,  and  for  me  they  depict  the 
place  where  a  person  feels  most  at  home  and  at  peace.  I  think 
of  them  as  "sanctuary"  plates. 

luvenile  plates  are  not  made  exclusively  for  children. 
They  can  be  designed  for  a  collection  of  children's  books 
belonging  to  an  adult  or  for  a  library  collection,  or  they  can 
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simply  have  a  juvenile  theme.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  plate  was  made  for  a  child  or  an  adult,  while 
in  other  instances  it  is  obvious.  One  of  my  favorite  juvenile 
plates  is  the  one  drawn  for  herself  by  a  young  Helen  Page, 
who  had  begged  her  mother,  an  artist,  to  design  a  plate  for  her. 
The  mother  was  so  busy  with  other  designs  that  she  didn't  get 
around  to  it,  so  the  child  designed  her  own  plate.  Other  artist- 
mothers  have  found  time  to  design  plates  for  their  children.  I 
especially  like  the  one  Margaret  Ely  Webb  created  for  her  son, 
who  is  depicted  shaking  a  tree  of  letters. 

Juvenile  plates  and  the  other  types  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  representatives  of  an  art  form  that  has  had  much  appeal 
over  the  centuries.  Bookplates  present  extraordinary  imagery 
in  a  very  limited  space  and  convey  an  amazingly  powerful 
personal  message  with  few  or  no  words.  As  long  as  books  are 
printed,  bookplates  will  be  made  to  adorn  them.  In  the  words 
of  Edward  Almack,  "Bookplates  belong  to  books,  and  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  books  will  surely  charm  us  until  time  shall 
be  no  more."  = 

Jane  Bultman  M.A.  '62  is  a  retired  conservator 
who  lives  in  Chapel  Hill,  NC. 


To  mark  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  Ex  Libris:  Contemporary 
Bookplates  From  Around  the  World  at  Perkins  Library,  James 
Keenan  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "A  Not  Quite  Lost 
Graphic  Art:  Contemporary  International  Ex  Libris."  Keenan 
is  the  director  of  the  American  Society  of  Bookplate  Collectors 
&  Designers  and  is  the  author  of  The  Art  of  the  Bookplate  and 
American  Artists  of  the  Bookplate.  Thursday,  4  November, 
7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 


Juvenile  plates  are 
not  made  exclusively 
for  children.  They  can 
be  designed  for  a  col- 
lection of  children's 
books  belonging  to  an 
adult  or  for  a  library 
collection,  or  they  can 
simply  have  a  juvenile 
theme. 

Helen  Page  was  five 
years  old  when  she 
designed  this  bookplate. 
Helen  created  her  own 
plate  when  she  tired  of 
waiting  for  her  mother, 
a  bookplate  artist,  to 
design  one  for  her.  Wisely, 
her  mother  had  Helen's 
bookplate  printed. 
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Cultivating  A  Respectful  Environment 


The  Duke  University  Libraries 


Diversity  Working  Group 

talystfor  Change 


Benjamin  D.  Reese,  Jr. 


While  these 
recent 
diversity 
initiatives  are 
as  important 
as  they  are 
visible, 
another 
equally 
significant 
diversity 
program 
has  been 
underway 
for  almost 
six  years 


Last  year  Duke  University 
embarked  on  a  Faculty 
Diversity  Initiative  focused 
on  increasing  the  number  of 
women  and  minority  faculty, 
and  in  2003  President  Keohane  energized 
the  campus  with  the  launch  of  the  Women's 
Initiative,  which  has  stimulated  self-exami- 
nation and  spawned  an  array  of  short  and 
long-term  projects,  including  the  Baldwin 
Scholars  Program.  And  at  the  other  end  of 
West  Campus,  the  Duke  Hospital  has  created 
a  Diversity  Leadership  Group.  Composed  of  a 
cross-section  of  hospital  staff  and  seeded  with 
senior  administrators,  this  group  has  fashioned 
a  strategic  plan  to  enhance  diversity  and  equity 
in  employee  relations  as  well  as  patient  care 
within  Duke  Hospital. 

While  these  recent  diversity  initiatives  are 
as  important  as  they  are  visible,  another  equally 
significant  diversity  program  has  been  under- 
way for  almost  six  years  at  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  Indeed,  the  library's  commitment  to 
promoting  a  diversity-sensitive  workplace  cul- 
ture was  recognized  by  the  university  in  2000 
when  the  libraries'  Diversity  Working  Group 
( DWG)  was  honored  as  a  co-winner  of  Duke's 
first  annual  Diversity  Award.  How  did  this 
group  get  started? 

In  1998,  when  I  was  the  university's  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  cross  cultural  relations 
in  the  Office  for  Institutional  Equity,  I  spoke  at 
a  meeting  of  library  department  heads  about 


diversity  issues  at  Duke.  Staff  at  the  meet- 
ing volunteered  to  work  with  me  to  develop 
diversity  workshops  for  the  libraries.  Over  the 
course  of  the  year,  all  library  employees  attend- 
ed one  of  eight  workshops  that  I  facilitated. 

The  feedback  from  these  workshops 
made  it  clear  that  more  work  needed  to  be 
done.  Consequently,  the  Diversity  Working 
Group  was  formed  to  focus  on  workplace  issues 
in  the  university  libraries.  With  strong  support 
from  the  libraries'  senior  management  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Ros  Raeford,  head  of 
Perkins  Library's  cataloging  department,  that 
initial  group  of  employees  met  for  one  hour 
every  week  for  almost  three  years!  After  devel- 
oping a  clear  charge  and  mission,  the  group 
next  involved  all  library  staff  in  defining  and 
endorsing  a  set  of  behaviors  that  are  conducive 
to  a  respectful  workplace  environment.  The 
behaviors  that  the  group  identified  are  open 
communication,  flexibility,  integrity  and  trust- 
worthiness, acknowledgement  of  individual 
contributions,  and  recognition  and  valuing  of 
difference.  Recently,  these  workplace  behaviors 
have  been  integrated  into  the  libraries'  perfor- 
mance appraisal  process. 

In  those  early  years,  some  probably 
thought  that  the  energy  of  the  group  would 
soon  dissipate.  All  of  the  members  had  full- 
time  jobs,  of  course,  and  most  of  them  were 
also  active  in  other  library  groups  and  com- 
mittees. But,  they  have  succeeded  in  putting 
together  annual  strategic  plans,  coordinating  a 
host  of  activities  and  initiatives,  and  conduct- 
ing formal  evaluations  of  their  progress. 

An  annual  film  festival  has  been  one 
of  the  group's  most  popular  offerings.  There 
are  multiple  showings  of  the  films  during  the 
workday  to  accommodate  the  schedules  of  as 
many  staff  as  possible.  Since  2000,  the  festivals 
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Each  of  the  campus 


groups  is  reflective  of 
the  department 
or  work  area  where 
it  is  situated — that's 

part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  approach — but 
all  of  them  have 
the  "library 
elements"  in  common. 

have  addressed  themes  such  as  mental  health  in 
the  workplace,  religious  diversity,  sexuality,  and 
disability.  The  discussions  following  the  films 
have  been  a  key  component  of  the  programs. 

The  Diversity  Working  Group  has  also 
constructed,  administered  and  analyzed  two 
workplace  assessments,  the  first  in  2000,  with  a 
follow-up  in  2002.  This  is  an  undertaking  that 
generally  requires  the  services  of  an  outside 
consulting  firm.  The  two  assessments  of  the 
workplace  "climate"  of  the  libraries  gave  staff 
an  opportunity  to  rate  thirty-nine  statements 
within  the  themes  of  trust  and  respect, 
communication,  performance  evaluation, 
group-specific  differences,  and  commitment  to 
diversity.  The  tabulated  results  of  both  assess- 
ments, each  with  more  than  a  60%  return,  were 
then  discussed  in  open  staff  meetings. 

The  Duke  University  Libraries  Diversity 
Working  Group  has  served  as  a  model  for  other 
Duke  departments.  Five  more  diversity  work- 
ing groups  now  have  been  formed  across  the 
institution  with  the  assistance  of  Polly  Weiss,  a 
consultant  in  the  Office  for  Institutional  Equity. 
Each  of  the  groups  differs  slightly  from  the 
others,  but  all  of  them  have  benefited  from  the 
success  and  example  of  the  library  group.  Each 
of  the  campus  groups  is  reflective  of  the  depart- 
ment or  work  area  where  it  is  situated — that's 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  approach — but  all  of 
them  have  the  "library  elements"  in  common. 
As  I've  described  the  "diversity  working  group 
strategy"  at  conferences  across  the  country,  most 


recently  at  a  corporate  diversity  conference  in 
Atlanta,  I've  tried  to  think  carefully  about  the 
elements  that  have  been  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  diversity  groups  at  Duke.  The  key  elements 
appear  to  be 

•  Strong  support  from  management  or 
the  senior  leader(s) 

•  Resources  (i.e.,  time  for  meetings  and  at 
least  some  financial  support ) 

•  A  group  that  comprises  a  cross-section 
of  employees  (i.e.,  work  areas,  work  lev- 
els, gender,  race,  cultural  background) 

•  Involvement/responsibility  of  all  group 
members  and  employees 

•  A  clear  plan  with  measurable 
outcomes — an  evaluation  process  is 
important 

•  A  long-term  perspective — enhancement 
of  the  workplace  culture  is  a  multi-year 
process 

•  Regular  meetings 

The  Duke  University  Libraries  Diversity 
Working  Group  certainly  has  had  its  challenges 
over  the  years,  and  it  has  done  some  things 
better  than  others.  Most  people  acknowledge 
that  it  has  a  lot  of  room  to  grow  and  mature. 
But,  the  group  is  clearly  an  effective  catalyst 
for  positive  change,  and,  in  the  area  of  diver- 
sity, has  provided  important  leadership  to  the 
library  and  the  university.  Still,  this  group's 
members  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
library  staff,  and  changing  workplace  culture 
is  everyone's  responsibility.  The  Diversity 
Working  Group's  success  depends  upon  the 
involvement  and  commitment  of  all  employees. 
Given  the  staff  and  management  support  and 
encouragement  in  the  past,  the  outlook  is  very 
optimistic!  = 

Benjamin  D.  Reese,  Jr.  is  Duke's  Vice  President  for  Institutional  Equity. 
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Richard  H.  Brodhead  on  Walt  Whitman 


And  what  a  body  it  is.  In  this  highly  studied  presentation  of  himself,  he  conveys  several 
messages.  First,  Whitman  presents  himself  in  a  pose  of  aggressive  nonchalance:  the  hand  on  the 
hip,  the  hat  on  the  head,  the  hand  in  the  pocket  . . .  just  the  way  our  mothers  told  us  not  to  stand. 
He  is  the  apostle  of  the  casual,  not  the  formal — the  man  better  known  by  his  nickname  (Walt) 
than  by  his  official  name. 

A  second  feature  is  the  emphatic  physicality  of  the  poet.  Whitman  here  opens  his  shirt  so 
we  can  see  what  a  nice  beard  he  has  and  how  well-muscled  his  neck  is.  And  then  there's  the  obvi- 
ous class  message.  He  wears  a  workingman's  blouse,  to  tell  us  that  the  poetry  we  are  about  to 
receive  does  not  come  from  the  world  of  the  gentry  or  the  cultivated  classes.  Rather,  we  are  about 
to  hear  the  speech  of  an  American  workingman  from  the  world  of  the  common  people.  That,  he 
implies,  will  be  the  real  speech  of  America. 

Remember  that  Whitman's  father  was  a  ne'er-do-well  carpenter  always  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy  and  that  Whitman's  formal  education  extended  only  to  the  4th  grade.  You  might 


new  kind  of  author  begins  to  appear  in  America  around  1850, 
a  writer  whose  work  is  characterized  by  a  large  radicalism  of 
form  and  thought.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  great 
.literary  experiments  of  the  antebellum  period — such  works  as 


Leaves  of  Grass,  Moby-Dick,  or  Walden — in  literary  terms  alone.  We  would 
do  better  to  think  of  them  as  the  literary  manifestations  of  a  great  energy 
of  experimentalism  that  is  highly  characteristic  of  (not  to  say  epidemic  in) 
American  culture  in  those  years.  Other  manifestations  are  found  in  the 
Utopian  communities  of  this  time,  for  instance  the  Oneida  Community; 
in  the  new  churches  founded  by  self-appointed  prophets  like  Joseph  Smith 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints;  or  in  the  radical  politics  that  fed  a  war  on  slavery, 
most  familiar  from  the  career  of  John  Brown. 

Walt  Whitman,  who  burst  onto  the  American  literary  scene  on  the 
4th  of  July  1855  with  Leaves  of  Grass,  would  be  the  prime  literary  exhibit  of 
this  extravagant  individualism.  His  changes  are  quite  fundamental.  When 
most  of  us  publish  a  book,  we  put  our  name  on  it.  But  when  Whitman 
publishes  a  book  there  is  no  name  on  the  title  page — the  1855  Leaves  of 


Grass  gives  a  picture  instead.  Whitman  begins  his  career,  this  is  to  say,  by 
resisting  the  abstraction  that's  characteristic  of  language.  He  says,  I  don't 
want  the  word  for  me  to  stand  for  me.  To  meet  me  is  to  meet  my  body 
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think  that  when  such  a  person  aspired  to  be  poet,  he  would  edge  shyly  forward  into  the 
cultural  world  with  some  sense  of  intimidation  or  inferiority,  but  this  is  just  what  you 
don't  see  in  Whitman.  Instead  we  open  the  volume  to  find  brash  and  happy  insubordi- 
nation. I  cock  my  hat  as  I  please  indoors  or  out,  he  says — and  that  spirit  pervades  the 
whole  book. 

The  central  poem,  "Song  of  Myself,"  fairly  explodes  with  pre- 
sumption. First,  its  form.  For  every  nineteenth  century  reader,  poet- 
ry is  identified  by  a  system  of  contrived  regularities — regular  meters 
and  rhyme  schemes  above  all.  Whitman,  with  his  bold,  free  verse 
patterns,  says,  those  systems  of  regularity  have  nothing  essential  to  do 
with  poetry.  I'm  not  bound  by  those  laws;  watch  what  I  can  do!  So 
his  great  irregular  long  lines  rumble  on  and  on,  every  verse  declaring 
its  independence  from  those  old  restrictive  systems. 

The  freedom  of  the  verse  is  only  one  sign  of  how  seriously 
Whitman  takes  the  project  of  freedom  at  large:  radicalism  of 
form  travels  together  with  a  consistent  energy  of  renovation  in  the 
substance.  You  could  say  the  way  you  get  Whitman  is  to  take  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  really,  really  seriously.  America's  mes- 
sage, for  him,  is  the  promise  that  all  living  things  are  created  free  and 
equal. 

"Song  of  Myself"  begins:  "I  celebrate  myself."  It's  a  poem  all 
about  selfhood,  but  you  don't  have  to  read  far  to  understand  that  the 
self  Whitman  proclaims  is  not  equal  to  its  objective  biography.  It  is 

The  smoke  of  my  own  breath, 


My  respiration  and  inspiration  ....  the  beating  of  my  heart ....  the  passing  of  blood 
and  air  through  my  lungs, 


The  feeling  of  health  ....  the  full-noon  trill ....  the  song  of  me  rising  from  bed 
and  meeting  the  sun. 

This  self  is  described  not  by  objective  facts  of  its  "life"  but  by  its  life,  the  sensation  of 
vitality  taking  place  within  it.  It  follows  that,  for  Whitman,  our  identity  is  not  that  which 
separates  us  from  other  people  and  their  experience  but  that  which  makes  us  identical  with 
others,  indeed  identical  with  every  living  thing:  the  fact  that  life  takes  place  within  us. 

This  leads  straight  to  two  of  the  most  famous  features  of  Whitman's  poetry.  First, 
he  is  the  great  poet  of  catalogs,  those  long  cascading  lists  of  every  living  thing  and  every 


President  Brodhead  was 
photographed  for  a  "Duke 
Reads"  poster  on  June  4, 
2004,  at  Duke  University's 
Perkins  Library  in  the 
room  that  houses  the 
Trent  Collection  of  Walt 
Whitman.  He  is  pictured 
holding  a  copy  of  the 
1855  edition  of  Whitman's 
Leaves  of  Grass. 
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event  that  has  ever  taken  place,  whose  parallelisms  give  a  strong  sense  of  the  equal- 
ity or  identity  of  every  listed  life.  Second,  Whitman  is  the  poet  of  what  might 
be  called  empathic  or  vicarious  biography,  or  living  the  life  of  another.  When 
Whitman  looks  at  a  runaway  slave,  he  refuses  to  think  of  that  life  as  someone  else's, 
but  claims  it  as  one  with  his  own.  (Note  that  the  accent  here  must  fall  on  the  "I"): 

I  am  the  hounded  slave  I  wince  at  the  bite  of  the  dogs, 

Hell  and  despair  are  upon  me  ....  crack  and  again  crack  the  marksmen, 
I  clutch  the  rails  of  the  fence  . . . 

Nor  is  the  self  celebrated  in  Whitman  embarrassed  about  its  sensuality  or 
bodily  processes.  It's  a  self  that  feels  that  life  lies  essentially  in  the  realm  of  body,  in 
sensual  and  erotic  experience,  not  in  some  bodiless  "spirit"  or  "soul." 

Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  one  of  the  roughs,  a  kosmos, 
Disorderly  fleshy  and  sensual ....  eating  drinking  and  breeding 

This  brings  us  to  perhaps  the  strangest  of  Whitman's  pieces  of  revisionist 
thinking.  When  he  looks  at  this  natural,  physical,  generative  vitality  that  he  sees  as 
the  ground  of  being,  he  asks,  What  must  that  really  mean?  What  must  that  really 
be?  And  his  answer  is  this:  that  natural,  organic  energy  must  be  what  other  people 
call  the  Creative  Spirit  or  God.  Over  against  nineteen  centuries  of  western  thinking 
to  the  effect  that  the  spirit  is  disembodied  and  supernatural,  Whitman  sees  God  as 
the  name  for  that  which  brings  things  into  life  and  sustains  them  in  their  life,  and 
that,  for  him,  is  sensual,  natural,  bodily  vitality.  For  Whitman  the  divine  is  located 
in,  not  in  transcendence  of,  the  natural.  The  divine  is  one  with — more  simply, 
is — the  energy  of  physical  existence,  manifest  in  one's  own  life  and  in  the  life  of 
every  living  thing. 

It  wouldn't  be  at  all  wrong  to  think  of  Whitman  as  the  literary  version  of 
Joseph  Smith.  Rather  than  receiving  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  another,  Whitman 
like  Smith  claims  to  have  his  own  new  revelation  of  the  foundation  of  life,  a  revela- 
tion supported  by  personal  intuition  alone  but  no  less  compelling  for  that.  On  this 
rock,  one  founded  a  church,  the  other,  working  in  a  different  medium,  created  a 
new  form  for  poetic  expression.  It's  in  that  display  of  presumptuous  individuality 
that  Whitman  is  truly  the  poet  laureate  of  antebellum  American  society. 


Adapted  from  Richard  H.  Brodhead,  Antebellum  Literature:  A  New  Birth  of  Freedom,  The  Yale  Great 
Teachers  Series  (New  Haven:  Association  of  Yale  Alumni,  1995),  videocassette. 
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Duke  Endowment  Gift  to  Benefit  Franklin 
Collection 

John  Hope  Franklin  has  designated  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library's  John  Hope  Franklin 
Collection  for  African  and  African  American  Documentation  as 
the  recipient  of  a  $100,000  gift  that  The  Duke  Endowment  has 
announced  in  his  honor.  The  gift,  which  will  be  used  primarily 
to  build  collections,  is  being  made  as  Professor  Franklin  retires 
from  the  Endowment's  board. 

The  library  established  the  Franklin  Collection  in  1995,  with 
the  support  of  its  namesake,  to  collect,  preserve,  and  promote 
the  use  of  library  materials  related  to  the  history  of  Africa  and 
people  of  African  descent. 


1 5  Years  of  Community  Service!  The  Duke  University 
Libraries  Staff  Association  recently  celebrated  15  years  of 
service  in  North  Carolina's  Adopt-A-Highway  program. 
Over  the  years,  group  members  have  met  one  Saturday 
a  month  to  pick  up  trash  along  a  road  near  the  campus. 
Displaying  the  15-year  decal  is  Perkins  reference  librarian 
Joline  Ezzell,  who  coordinates  the  program  for  the  library. 
Only  five  percent  of  the  state's  Adopt-A-Highway  groups 
have  participated  in  the  program  for  15  years. 
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Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 
November/January 

Ex  Libris:  Contemporary  Bookplates  From  Around 
the  World 

Selections  from  a  traveling  exhibition  of  book- 
plates by  artists  from  thirty-eight  countries 
plus  historical  bookplates  from  a  Chapel  Hill 
collection. 

February/April 

Comic  Book  Cultures 

Comic  books  from  major  collections  at  Duke 
and  UNC-Chapel  Hill  that  reflect  America's 
changing  culture  from  the  1930s  to  the  present 
The  exhibit  is  being  presented  in  conjunction 
with  a  comics  symposium  that  will  be  held  at 
Perkins  Library  in  April  2005. 

. .  .And  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library's  Gallery 

August/December 

Mel  Rosenthal:  Photographs  from  "In  the  South  Bronx  of 
America" 

Mel  Rosenthal's  photographs  document  the 
burning  of  the  South  Bronx  between  1975  and 
1983.  The  portrait  photographs  depict  the 
everyday  lives  of  residents  against  backdrops  of 
rubble  and  destroyed  city  blocks. 

January/April 

Early  Comic  Strips 

Photographic  reproductions  of  rare,  early 
20th  century  comic  strips  from  newspapers  in 
Duke's  recently  acquired  American  Newspaper 
Repository.  This  exhibit  is  being  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Comic  Book  Cultures  exhibit  in 
the  Perkins  gallery  and  a  comics  symposium  that 
will  take  place  at  Perkins  Library  in  April  2005. 
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Events 

Emily  Herring  Wilson  talks  about  her  new  book, 
No  I me  <  hardens  Alone:  A  Life  o)  Elizabeth 
Lawrence.  Wilson  will  speak  specifically 
about  using  letters  held  in  Duke's  Special 
(  lollections  Library  as  part  of  the  research 
for  her  book. 

Wednesday,  20  October,  4:00  p.m.,  Perkins 
Library  Rare  Book  Room 

1  )ean  of  the  Humanities  N.  Gregson  Davis 

delivers  the  second  I  ngagmg  Facult)  lecture. 
I  )avis,  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Distinguished 
Professor  of  the  Humanities  in  classical 
studies,  will  speak  about  "Homer  in  the 
(  aribbean:  Epic  Narratives  of  Homecoming 
in  the  Poetry  of  Derek  Walcott  and  Aime 
Cesaire."  Dean  Davis  will  reflect  on  the  way 
in  which  (  xsaire  and  Walcott  have  adapted 
motifs  of  the  ancient  narrative  tradition  to 
define  the  predicament  ol  the  postcolonial 
writer. 

Tuesday,  26  October,  at  4:00  p.m.,  Perkins 
Library  Rare  Book  Room 

In  mark  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  Ex 
/  ibris:  Contemporary  Bookplates  Front 
Around  the  World.  James  Keenan  will  deliver 
a  lecture  entitled  "A 
Not  Quite  Lost  Graphic 
Art:  Contemporary 
International  Ex  Libris." 
Keenan  is  the  director 
of  the  American  Society 
of  Bookplate  Collectors 
&  Designers  and  is  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  the 
Bookplate  and  American 
Artists  of  the  Bookplate. 
Thursday,  4  November, 
7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room 


Duke  University  Libraries  li 
Integrated  Library  System 

At  7:35  p.m.  on  24  July  2004, 
the  libraries  at  Duke  University 
brought  up  a  suite  of  software  tools 
from  Ex  Libris  (USA),  Inc.  that  will 
substantially  enhance  access  to 
library  and  research  resources  in 
digital  and  non-digital  form. 
The  Articles  &  Databases  tool  has 
the  capability  to  search  across 
electronic  resources  with  a  single 
command.  The  Get  it  §  Duke 
service  is  fully  integrated  into  the 
library's  online  databases  and 
ejournals,  allowing  users  to  follow 
citations  in  one  database  to  the 
full-text  in  a  different  database  or 
to  the  record  for  the  print  version  in 
the  online  catalog. 

The  core  Ex  Libris  software 
system  includes  modules 
that  support  the  purchasing, 
cataloging,  and  circulation  of  library 
materials  in  all  formats.  In  addition, 
the  system  supports  searching 
and  finding  references  to  library 
materials  as  well  as  direct  linkages, 
when  available,  to  digital  versions 


nplement  New 

of  books  and  journals.  The  Ex  Libris 
system  is  also  the  technological 
foundation  for  new  or  enhanced 
library  services  such  as  interlibrary 
loan,  document  delivery, 
electronic  reserves,  and  a  host  of 
"patron  empowerment"  tools 
that  will  let  users  manage 
their  library  services  online. 
Implementation  ofthe  Ex  Libris 
system  will  lead  to  improvements  in 
library  operations  and  will  provide 
some  ofthe  tools  needed  for 
new  digital  library  services  to  the 
public. 

The  libraries  at  Duke  include 
the  main  William  R.  Perkins  Library 
and  its  branches,  along  with  the 
libraries  serving  the  professional 
schools  of  business,  divinity,  law 
and  medicine.  The  Ex  Libris  tools  are 
available  through  a  redesigned 
Web  site  for  the  Duke  University 
Libraries,  which  is  available  at 
<http://library.duke.edu>. 
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Friends'  Engaging  Faculty  Series  Offers  Lectures  That  Are 
International  and  Interdisciplinary  in  Scope 

Ariel  Dorfman,  Gregson  Davis,  Marianna  Torgovnick,  and  Curtis  Richardson  are  the 
speakers  for  the  ninth  season  of  the  Engaging  Faculty  Series,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University.  The  lectures  in  the  Engaging  Faculty  Series  are  informal, 
interdisciplinary  conversations  that  give  students,  faculty,  and  the  general  public  a  chance 
to  learn  about  research  that  is  going  on  at  Duke. 

Ariel  Dorfman,  Walter  Hines  Page  Research  Professor 
of  Literature  and  Latin  American  Studies,  opened  the  series 
on  14  September  with  a  talk  entitled  "Ghost  Towns  and 
Imperial  Towers:  A  Journey  Through  Many  Americas,"  which 
was  drawn  from  his  two  most  recent  books,  Desert  Memories: 
Journeys  Ihrough  the  Chilean  North  and  Other  Septembers, 
Many  Americas:  Selected  Provocations,  1980-2004.  Dorfman 
discussed  his  reading  and  understanding  of  the  two  Americas, 
North  and  South,  which  he  has  inhabited  and  interpreted  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Dean  of  the  Humanities  N.  Gregson  Davis  delivers  the 
second  Engaging  Faculty  lecture  on  Tuesday,  26  October.  Davis, 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Distinguished  Professor  of  the  Humanities 
in  classical  studies,  will  speak  about  "Homer  in  the  Caribbean: 
Epic  Narratives  of  Homecoming  in  the  Poetry  of  Derek  Walcott 
and  Aime  Cesaire."  Dean  Davis  will  reflect  on  the  way  in  which 
Cesaire  and  Walcott  have  adapted  motifs  of  the  ancient  narrative 
tradition  to  define  the  predicament  of  the  postcolonial  writer. 
On  8  February  Marianna  Torgovnick  will  speak  on 
a  topic  that  she  addresses  in  her  forthcoming  book,  The  War 
Complex:  World  War II After  9/1 1.  In  the  lecture,  entitled 
"War  Memory  in  America:  Reading  Novels,  Reading  History," 
Professor  Torgovnick  will  talk  about  how  novels  can  remind 
readers  of  facts  they  would  often  prefer  to  ignore.  Marianna 
Torgovnick,  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  English,  is  director 
of  the  Duke  in  New  York  Program. 

Curtis  Richardson  closes  out  the  2004/2005  series  on  8  March  with  a  lecture 
entitled  "Wetlands  of  Mass  Destruction,"  a  discussion  of  how  Saddam  Hussein's  regime 
destroyed  the  Mesopotamian  marshes  of  southern  Iraq. 
Professor  Richardson  will  report  on  the  current  ecological 
status  of  the  marshes  and  the  hopes  for  restoring  them  and 
will  also  assess  the  future  of  the  displaced  marsh  Arabs.  Curtis 
Richardson  is  professor  of  resource  ecology  and  chair  of  the 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Policy  Division  of  the  Nicholas 
School  of  the  Environment.  He  is  also  the  director  of  the  Duke 
University  Wetland  Center. 

All  lectures  in  the  Engaging  Faculty  Series  begin  at  4:00 
p.m.  and  are  held  on  Duke's  West  Campus  at  Perkins  Library  in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 


Goodbye,  Dewey! 

Until  this  summer  three  major 
research  libraries  were  still  using  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System  to  catalog 
their  materials:  the  University  of 
Illinois  atUrbana-Champaign, 
Northwestern  University,  and  Duke 
University.  The  number  has  dropped 
to  two  now  that  Duke's  Perkins 
Library  system  and  the  Divinity 
Library  have  begun  converting  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  classification 
system.  The  Ford  Library  at  Fuqua 
and  the  Law  Library  already  use  LC, 
and  the  Medical  Center  Library  uses 
a  National  Library  of  Medicine  clas- 
sification system. 

Converting  to  LC  has  been  rec- 
ommended at  Duke  for  many  years 
but  only  now  has  become  feasible 
and  practical.  Most  significantly, 
the  building  of  the  Bostock  Library 
and  the  renovation  and  expansion 
of  Perkins  will  provide  space  for 
shifting  the  collections  during  the 
project,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  2008.  In  addition, 
a  study  conducted  this  spring 
demonstrated  that  conversion  to  LC 
will  allow  the  libraries  to  streamline 
the  cataloging  of  materials  and 
take  advantage  of  cost  efficiencies 
that  are  now  offered  by  outside 
vendors.  Data  from  2002/03  show 
that  cataloging  in  Dewey  costs 
$5.13  per  title,  compared  to  $2.12 
per  title  in  LC. 
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Political  Cartoons  and  Campaigns 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


American  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image — The  Living  Room  Candidate:  Presidential 
Campaign  Commercials,  1 952-2004  [requires  RealPlayer  or  Windows  Media] 

The  power  of  television  in  determining  the  successful  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States  over  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  immense 
—  and  something  that  every  candidate  is  aware  of,  for  better  or  for  worse.  This  engaging  online  exhibit  from  the  American  Museum  of  the 
Moving  Image  presents  television  commercials  for  each  presidential  candidate  from  1952  to  2004,  along  with  their  advertising  campaigns  and 
a  map  showing  the  results  of  each  election.  Found  here  are  some  real  gems,  including  the  powerful  uses  of  various  shock  issues  in  the  campaign 
of  1988,  Harry  Belafonte  speaking  on  behalf  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1960,  and  Internet  advertising  in  the  2004  campaign.  In  addition  to  a  general 
search  function,  the  site  can  be  browsed  by  type  of  commercial,  issue,  and  election  year. 


Herblock's  History:  Political  Cartoons  from  the  Crash  to  the  Millennium 


Editorial  cartoonist  Herbert  Block  has  chronicled  America's  political  history  from  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1929  into  the  new  millennium  by  caricaturing  twelve  presidents  from  Herbert  Hoover  to  Bill 
Clinton.  Block  has  received  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  editorial  cartooning  (1942, 1954,  and  1979)  and 
a  fourth  with  Washington  colleagues  awarded  for  public  service  during  the  Watergate  investigation 
(1973).  This  Web  site,  produced  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  celebrates  Block's  gift  to  that  library  of 
more  than  one  hundred  works,  spanning  seventy  years  of  world  history.  It  includes  an  introduction  by 
Librarian  of  Congress  James  Billington. 


America  Votes:  Presidential  Campaign  Memorabilia  from 
the  Duke  University  Rare  Book,  Manuscript  and  Special 
Collections  Library 

Winners  share  the  limelight  with  the  defeated  in  this  exhibit  of  U.S.  presidential  campaign  memorabilia  drawn  primarily  from  the 
holdings  of  the  Duke  University  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  The  exhibit  illustrates  the  nation's  presidential 
elections  in  letters,  sheet  music,  leaflets,  buttons,  bumper  stickers,  and  even  t-shirts. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  for  identifying  the  first  two 
sites  (Copyright  Internet  Scout  Project,  1994-2004.  http://scout. 
cs.wisc.edu/).  If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for 
inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries,  contact  Joline 
Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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The  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Papers 


collections  highlight 


When  Alice  Mary  Baldwin  was  offered  the  position  of  dean  of  women  at  [unity 
College  in  1924,  she  told  President  William  Few  that  she  was  not  interested  unless  a  num- 
ber of  demands  were  met.  In  her  memoir  she  recalled,  "I  had  said  that  I  would  not  con- 
sider the  position  at  all  unless  I  could  have  a  seat  on  the  faculty,  could  teach  some  classes 
in  history,  have  no  responsibility  as  a  nurse  for  which  I  was  entirely  unfitted,  and  have  real 
authority  in  working  with  the  girls."  President  Few  agreed,  and  for  the  twenty-four  years 
she  was  at  Duke,  Baldwin  was  fair  and  encouraging  to  her  students  and  was  a  strong 
leader  as  well.  The  first  woman  with  full  faculty  status,  Baldwin  insisted  on  academic  and 
social  improvements  to  better  educate  and  prepare  the  female  student  body. 

The  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Papers  in  the  University  Archives  at  Perkins  Library  document 
Baldwin's  commitment  to  her  students  to  "develop  a  freer  and  more  mature  atmosphere 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  better  traditions,  and  develop  personal  honor  and 
responsibility."  The  Baldwin  Papers  include  not  only 
her  fascinating  memoir,  "The  Woman's  College  As 
I  Remember  It,"  but  also  correspondence,  minutes, 
photographs,  print  materials,  and  other  items  that 
record  Baldwin's  life  and  long  career  with  Duke 
University. 

Born  in  1879  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  Baldwin 
attended  a  private  high  school  in  New  Jersey,  then 
received  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
Cornell  University.  After  graduation,  she  studied 
in  Europe  and  briefly  served  as  dean  of  women  of 
Fargo  College  in  North  Dakota.  In  1906,  she  became 
a  history  instructor  at  the  Baldwin  School  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  She  remained  in  this  position 
for  fifteen  years,  until  1921  when  she  began  pursu- 
ing a  Ph.D.  in  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1923  Baldwin  took  a  summer  position  as  acting 
dean  of  women  at  Trinity  College.  After  meeting 
with  President  Few  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  she 
somewhat  reluctantly  agreed  to  leave  Chicago 
and  return  in  the  winter  as  the  permanent  dean 
of  women  of  Trinity  College,  which  became  Duke 

University  in  1924.  In  1930,  she  was  named  the  dean  of  the  newly  created  Woman's 
College,  a  position  she  held  until  1947. 

As  dean  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Duke  University,  Baldwin  faced  a  constant  battle 
for  real  authority  and  respect.  In  her  interview  before  joining  the  administration  of  Duke, 
Baldwin  had  to  assure  male  leaders  that  she  could  bear  criticism  without  breaking  down 
into  tears.  She  continued  to  face  sexist  attitudes  from  some  colleagues,  but  the  men  with 
whom  she  worked  soon  learned  that  Alice  Baldwin  was  unafraid  to  demand  improve- 
ments for  women  in  everything  from  musical  education  to  lavatory  facilities  to  sports 
eguipment.  In  a  1925  letter  to  President  Few,  she  reguested  hockey,  basketball,  and  soccer 
fields  as  well  as  a  golf  course  for  women's  use.  Her  desire  to  encourage  physical  activity 
was  decades  ahead  of  Title  IX  and  the  widespread  establishment  of  women's  sports. 


Increasing  the  number  of  women  in  faculty  and  administrative  positions  was  perhaps 
most  important  to  Baldwin.  She  pressed  tirelessly  for  more  female  faculty  members  who 
would  "serve  as  examples  of  what  women  can  achieve  in  the  academic  world."  She  also 
recruited  a  well-educated  live-in  dormitory  staff  to  help  create  a  mature  and  intellectually 
stimulating  atmosphere  for  the  students.  Baldwin's  campus  home  offered  a  setting  in 
which  young  women  could  socialize  with  their  dean.  Baldwin  wrote  that  their  evening 
chats  "gave  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  various  matters  concerning  student  government, 
the  social  life,  our  ideals  for  the  college,  etc."  Baldwin  was  committed  to  her  students  not 
only  as  an  educator  and  administrator,  but  as  a  mentor  and  friend. 

The  Baldwin  collection  in  the  University  Archives  documents  both  Baldwin's  efforts 
to  change  conditions  for  women  and  action  by  the  women  themselves.  In  1936,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Women's  Student  Government  Association  reguested  that  the 
university  hire  a  woman  physician  with  whom  they 
could  discuss  "the  many  personal  problems"  that  they 
faced.  The  students  also  demanded  more  opportunities 
to  work  on  campus  publications,  and  they  campaigned 
for  a  revised  judicial  system  and  a  crackdown  on  cheat- 
ing. Such  initiative  by  female  students  shows  that 
whatever  their  professional  goals  outside  of  Duke,  female 
students  were  learning  assertiveness,  organization,  and 
confidence  under  the  tutelage  of  Alice  Baldwin. 

The  Alice  M.  Baldwin  Papers  provide  a  glimpse  into 
the  struggles,  achievements,  and  ultimately  the  changes 
made  at  Duke  during  this  remarkable  woman's  tenure. 
Baldwin's  legacy  has  received  new  attention  with  the 
university's  recently  established  Baldwin  Scholars 
Program.  This  program  will  provide  eighteen  first-year 
women  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all-female 
classes  and  activities  and  to  develop  leadership  skills 
inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  The  program's  goals 
are  almost  exactly  those  of  Alice  Baldwin  herself:  "My 
chief  aims,"  she  wrote  in  her  memoir,  "were  to  have  full 
opportunities  for  the  women  to  share  in  all  academic 
life;  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  university  libraries, 
laboratories,  faculty,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  and  college  spirit  through  their  own  organizations  while  learning  to  work  with 
men  through  membership  in  some  common  student  organizations  and  enterprises." 
The  Baldwin  Scholars  Program  is  a  fitting  legacy  for  Alice  Baldwin,  an  administrator  who 
inspired  a  generation  of  Duke  women  to  pursue  their  academic  careers  with  confidence 
and  enthusiasm.  In  a  1960  letter  to  Baldwin,  a  former  student  wrote  affectionately, 
"We  admired  you  in  every  way,  and  learned  from  what  you  were  as  well  as  from  what 
you  said." 


Valerie  Gillispie  is  an  intern  in  the  University  Archives  at 

Duke  University. 
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n pus  connections 

highlighting  the  library's  participation  in  the  life  of  the  university 


Lynne  O'Brien  (c),  director  of  the  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology,  and  CIT  staff  members  Cynthia  Varkey  (1)  and 
Samantha  Earp  (r)  ready  to  distribute  iPods  to  the  class  of  2008! 


iPods  Among  Us 

Duke's  decision  to  distribute  Apple  iPods  to  all  incoming  first-year  students  this  fall 
has  generated  national  media  interest  and  lively  discussion  on  campus.  The  library's 
Center  for  Instructional  Technology  (CIT)  has  been  collaborating  on  the  innovative 
project  with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Provost,  Office  of  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  the  Office  of  Information  Technology. 

The  pocket-sized  digital  devices  that  the  students  received  were  preloaded  with 
Duke-related  content,  including  selected  recorded  lectures  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Libraries'  Engaging  Faculty  series  Through  a  special  Duke  Web  site,  students  can  also 
download  course  content  provided  by  faculty  as  well  as  audio  books,  and  they  can 
purchase  music 

Lynne  O'Brien,  director  of  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology,  noted  that  over 
the  last  two  years  a  growing  number  of  faculty  members  have  shown  interest  in  adding 
audio  and  video  components  to  their  courses  She  expects  faculty  members  to  suggest 
ideas  for  iPod  content  over  the  coming  academic  year  to  supplement  those  already 
slated  for  inclusion  in  this  year's  pilot  program. 


Pictures  for  the  President 

In  March  when  then  President-elect  Brodhead  was  touring  Perkins  Library  with  David  Ferriero, 
they  encountered  Visual  Materials  Archivist  Karen  Glynn  and  student  assistant  Alan  Maule,  who 
were  selecting  artwork  for  an  exhibition  in  the  Special  Collections  gallery.  Mr.  Brodhead  was 
delighted  by  the  array  of  materials,  especially  the  collection  of  19th  century  political  cartoons. 

A  short  time  later,  university  administrators  reguested  Glynn's  assistance  in  curatmg  a  gallery 
of  changing  exhibitions  in  the  Allen  Building  hallway  connecting  the  offices  of  the  president  and 
the  provost.  The  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  provided  the  first  exhibit, 
Twenty  Photographs,  by  Eudora  Welty,  which  was  hung  the  week  before  President  Brodhead's 
inauguration  The  photographs  are  ones  Welty  took  as  she  traveled  Mississippi  in  the  late  1930s- 
early  1940s,  writing  for  the  WPA. 


A  Librarian  and  a  Fellow,  Too 

Will  Sexton  is  the  Library  Fellow  for  the  Franklin  Humanities  institute's  2004/5  residential  seminar,  which  has  as  its  theme, 
"Knowledge  and  Its  Institutions."  Sexton  is  metadata  architect/programmer  for  Information  Technology  Services  for  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  Other  seminar  members,  all  of  whom  were  selected  through  a  competitive  process,  include  Duke  faculty,  graduate  research 
fellows,  and  a  post-doctoral  fellow. 

Residency  in  offices  at  the  Franklin  Center  allows  seminar  members  both  time  and  space  to  concentrate  on  their  research,  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  opportunities  for  collaborations.  The  goal  is  a  humanities  "laboratory"  in  which  each  year's  fellows  create  new 
intellectual  communities  across  departmental  and  disciplinary  divides  and  think  together  about  a  particular  theme  or  problem. 

During  Sexton's  year  as  a  fellow  at  the  Franklin  Center,  he  will  do  research  on  the  history  of  information  technology  and  the  field 
of  informatics. 
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July  1,2003 -June  30, 2004 


I.Walter  Thompson  Company 

It 

ExxonMobil  Foundation 

$25,000  + 

National  Film  Preservation 

$2,500  -  $4,999 

Foundation  for  theCarolinas 

American  Scientist 

Foundation 

Donald  and  Linda  Bendure 

Jane  Friedman 

Sallie  Bingham 

Linda  Orr 

John  Cranford 

Ray  Macnairn  Fry 

Charles  Bobrinskoy 

Paul  Payne  Trust 

Helen  Federico 

Mary  Ellen  Fullerton 

Sara  and  Bruce  Brandaleone 

Reynolds  Price 

Peter  and  Barbara  Fish 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Company 

E.Rhodes  and  Leona  B.  Carpenter 

John  and  Barbara  Shaughnessy 

Elizabeth  Gardinier 

Carolyn  Grant 

Foundation 

Donna  Sherry 

Carolyn  Grant 

Elizabeth  Grover 

The  Duke  Endowment 

Adam  Silver 

Per-Otto  Hagen 

Thomas  Harman 

Maha  Elkordy 

James  and  Susan  Simpson 

Steven  Hively 

Merel  H.  and  Ernestine  F.  Harmel 

Kendrick  Few  Estate 

Peace  Sullivan 

John  C.Hope  III 

Thomas  and  Larry  Hines 

Fidelity  Investments  Charitable  Gift 

Rao  and  Radha  Vinnakota 

Aubrey  Naylor  Estate 

Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr. 

Fund 

James  Rabil 

Carson  Holloway 

Gretchen  Fish 

J* 

William  and  Susan  Reinhardt 

Mary  Hotchkiss 

John  and  Kelly  Hartman 

$5,000  -  $9,999 

Tatianaand  Earl  E.T.Smith,  Jr. 

The  Huisking  Foundation,  Inc. 

Harold  and  LynneHonickman 

Robert  Brown 

Vanguard  Charitable  Endowment 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Edward  and  Deborah  Horowitz 

William  and  Stuart  Buice 

Program 

Joan  Johnson 

Franklin  Hoy 

David  McCall  Foundation,  Inc. 

Timothy  Warmath 

James  Kanski 

Richard  and  Patricia  Jones 

Robert  Dierks 

Wayne  and  Alice  Wilson 

Robert  and  Nannerl  Keohane 

Ruth  Lilly 

Isobel  Craven  Drill 

PaulZwillenberg 

David  Koch 

Irene  and  William  McCutchen,  Jr. 

Ralph  and  Lisa  Eads 

Carol  and  Henry  Kohn,  Jr. 

Matthew  McKenna 

A.  E.  Finley  Foundation 

.# 

Lawrence  Korman 

Martha  Hamilton  Morris 

John  Hope  franklin 

$1,000 -$2,499 

William  Leese 

Pepsico  Foundation,  Inc. 

Harry  Harkins 

Anne  Allison 

Victoria  Lehr 

Barry  Tarasoff 

Rita  and  Benjamin  Holloway 

Herschel  Vincent  Anderson 

Faith  Lehrman 

Sandy  Vaughan 

David  and  Nancy  Huggin 

Ann  Armbrister 

Graeme  Malloch 

Karl  and  Mary  Ellen  von  der 

Bradley  Korman 

Donna  Atwood 

James  Marsh 

Heyden 

John  and  Patricia  Koskinen 

Bank  of  America  Foundation 

Thomas  McGuire 

Wachovia  Corporation 

Robert  Laughlin 

Mary  Berini 

Mary  McLeod  and  Michael  Dotson 

William  and  Susan  Wilson 

Frank  London 

James  and  Mary  Booher 

Chester  and  Maxine  Middlesworth 

WPP  Group  OSA,  Inc. 

David  McCall 

Dean  Brenner 

David  Miller 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 

Keith  and  Brenda  Brodie 

Mary  Ruth  Miller 

America 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Caine 

Mary  Jane  Morrow 

$10,000 -$24,999 

Gary  and  Zobeida  Podgorski 

Anne  Carroll 

Ellen  Myerberg 

Claire  and  H.Ross  Arnold  III 

Arthur  and  Diane  Raynes 

Elizabeth  Carver 

Kazko  Nozaki 

Edwin  and  Virginia  Barber 

Gary  and  Marie  Stevenson 

Barbara  Collins 

Clayton  Owens 

Phillip  and  Valerie  Bennett 

David  and  Kathy  Trice 

Jesse  Colvin 

Tiku  Patel 

Roy  and  Menlee  Bostock 

Spencer  Turnipseed 

Mary  Dawson 

Ann  Pauly 

Alan  and  Alice  Brod 

George  Dugger 

Leland  and  Ruth  Phelps 

Robert  and  Susan  Harper 

Eleanor  and  John  Elliott 

Edwin  Poulnot 

Ann  Vaughan  Hobson 

Eli  Evans 

Janet  and  Albert  Rabil,  Jr. 
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Janice  Rawley 

B.  Maurice  Ritchie 

Alex  and  Elizabeth  Roland 

Henry  Safrit 

Diana  Williams  Shanks 

Elizabeth  Sink 

Norwood  Smith 

John  Stauffer 

Jennifer  Stein 

Ann  Taaffe 

Susan  Varney 

Ruth  and  A.  Morris  Williams,  Jr. 
Gerald  and  Virginia  Wilson 
Max  Woodbury 
Yum1  Brands  Foundation,  Inc. 

$500 -$999 
Brent  and  Teresa  Blackwelder 
Robert  Bliwise 
Suzanne  Braley 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Foundation 
Terry  and  Claudine  Fields  Carlton 
Guy  Chauvel 

Jeanne  Collins  and  Matthew 

Valenti 
Jay  Creswell,  Jr. 
Harry  L  Dalton  Foundation 
Marshall  De  Bruhl 
Deloitte  Foundation 
Walter  De  Winter 
Anne  and  Robert  Durden 
Carl  Erickson 
Alan  Foster 

Barker  and  Cavett  French 
Meredith  George 
Todd  Glosson 
Susan  Harris 
Myron  and  Ethel  Hedlin 
Dyson  Hickingbotham 
John  Hoy 
William  Huters,  Sr 
Karen  Johnson 
Jeffrey  Johnston 
Kensinger  Jones 
Mark  Kearney 
Ann  Long 


John  Madden 
W.  Joseph  Mann 
Mark  McLaughlin 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co  Foundation,  Inc. 

Adam  Newman 

Martin  November 

John  Orgain 

Gary  Peet 

Margaret  Phillips 

Andrew  Ringel 

Mowry  Smith  III 

Mary  Speer 

Eugene  Stern 

Leanna  Thomas 

Time,  Inc. 

Rosalie  Tipton 

William  Tucker 

James  and  Deborah  Winthrop 


$100 -$499 

George  and  Caroline  Addy 

Betsy  Alden-Rutledge 

Kerbey  Altmann 

American  Express  Foundation 

Donna  Amjadi 

Anna  Maria  Anthony 

Kenneth  Arnold 

AT&T  Foundation 

Carol  Auerbach 

Mary  Back 

Stephen  Baker 

Bank  of  the  West 

Henry  and  Marilyn  Banzhaf 

James  Barker 

Jaia  Barrett 

William  Baumol 

Margaret  Beahrs 

Ronald  and  Christine  Lee  Becker 

Eleanore  Bequaert 

Donna  Bergholz 

Donald  Berkemeyer 

William  and  Winifred  Bierbower 

Warren  Bird 

Nanette  Bishopric 

Dianne  Blanke 

Jane  Blanton 


Mervin  Block 
Edward  Blume 
Julia  Bond 
Dorothy  Bone 
Barbara  Branson 
Margaret  Brill 
Dorothy  Brock 
Robert  Brown 
Susan  Brown 

Jackson  and  Susan  Browning 
Charles  Buckley 
Joseph  Buckwalter 
Ronald  Butters 
Robert  and  Sally  Byrd 
Nora  Cameron 
Jill  Cann 

Bessie  Camngton 
Ernesto  and  Jane  Caserta 
H.  Craig  Casey 
Joseph  Castagno 
RicardoCastells 
Christine  Cattle 

Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Timothy  Cerino 

William  and  Mary  Chambers 

David  Chan 

Pao-yu  Ching 

Malcolm  Church 

Elizabeth  Clark 

Linda  Loeb  Clark 

Martha  Clayton 

James  Coble 

H.  Derek  Collins  and  Tammie  Lee 

Kirkland 
Joel  and  Shirley  Colton 
Louise  and  Frederick  Conrad 
Margaret  Constantine 
Thomas  Cordle 
James  Covington 
Carol  Joyner  Cramer 
Carlyle  and  Ruth  Craven 
Thelma  and  Thomas  Crowder 
Noble  Cunningham,  Jr. 
Nancy  and  Thomas  Cuthill 
F.  Mark  and  Kay  Davis 
May  Daw 
Leslie  Dees 


Lois  Deloatch  and  Ed  Gomes 
Douglas  DeLong  and  Lynn  Marsh 
Laura  Dobbins 
Margaret  Dowling 
John  and  Elaine  Druesedow 
Cathrynand  Richard  DuBow 
Eli  Lilly  &  Company  Foundation 
Robert  and  Mary  Alice  Elkins 
Peter  and  Sarah  English 
Martha  Fairbank 
Laura  Ferguson 
David  Ferneroand  Gail 

Zimmermann 
Randolph  Few,  Jr. 
Florence  Fogelin 
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Nina  Marquis 
Russell  Martin 
Julian  Mason 
Joyce  McCusker-Schaal 
Douglas  McGovern 
Christine  Meadows 
Caroline  Mecom 
Gertrude  Merritt 
Terry  Meyers 
Edmund  Milam 
Natalia  Mirovitskaya 
Julia  Molise 
Tom  Moore 
Jerry  and  Janie  Morris 
Andrew  Moskowitz 
Hugo  Narvarte 
Binnur  Neidik 
Naomi  Nelson 
Padraic  Neville 
Francis  Newton 
Eri  Nishikawa 
Myron  Noonkester 
Julie  Nye 
Tatsuro  Ogisu 
Peter  and  Patricia  Olejar 
George  Oliver 
Michael  Packard 
Chuan-ling  Pan 
F.  Calvin  Parker 
Rosemary  Patton 
Frances  Peacock 
Shelley  Peck 
Chere  Peel 
Walter  Persons 
Lisa  Powell 

Timothy  and  Deborah  Pyatt 

Naomi  Quinn 

Robin  Quittell 

Dale  Randall 

James  Ransom 

Hilary  Raymond 

Tanya  and  James  Redwine  III 

Daniel  Rittschof 

Joseph  Robinson,  Jr. 

Thomas  Rowe,  Jr. 

John  Rudin 

Edward  Samuel 


JaneSaral 
Hiroaki  Sato 
Robert  Savery 
Lynn  Saville 
Nicole  Schaufele 
Derek  Schubert 
Jane  Shoaf 
Alexander  Silbiger 
Barrett  Silver 
David  Simmons 
Joseph  Sinsheimer 
Margaret  Small 
Eric  Smith 
Katharine  Smith 
MalindaSnow 
Diane  Sorace 
Samuel  Stayer 
Philip  Stewart 
Kristine  Stiles 
Ann  Stone 
Sharon  Sullivan 
Samuel  Symejr. 
John  and  Neomi  Tepaske 
Tim  Thurman 
Thomas  Thurston 
Thomas  Underwood 
Isabel  Valiela 
Thomas  Van  Zandt 
Carolyn  Veit 
John  Vernon 
Mia  Vesic 
Joseph  Voss 
Grissim  Walker 
Wesley  Wallace 
W.H.Walthall 
Calvin  Ward 
Joan  Ward 
Kimberly  Warren 
Robert  Waters 
Richard  Weintraub 
Tracey  Weis 
James  West 
L.  Elbert  Wethington 
Jeanine  Wheless 
Charles  White 

R.  Gaines  and  Wilda  Whitley 
Carey  Wilcox 


Anne  Wilgus 
George  Witte 
Seymour  Wollman 
Judith  Woodburn 
SherylWultz 
Ervin  Wyne 
Xanzia,  Inc. 
Kathryn  Yensen 
Mary  Young 
Catherine  Zilber 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  this  list.  If 
you  note  an  error  or  omission, 
please  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
Barbara  Collins  at  (919)  660-5940 
or  barbara.collins@duke.edu. 
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Creating  Community 

Duke's  East  Campus  Libraries  Reach  Out  to  First-Year  Students 


Kirstin  Dougan,  Carson  Holloway,  Kelley  Lawton,  and  Emily  Werrell 


Spearheaded 
by  the  East 
Campus  Outreach 
Committee,  the 
extension  of 
reference  ser- 
vices beyond  the 
library's  walls  is 
just  one  piece 
of  larger  plan  to 
make  the  library 
a  more  significant 
presence  in  the 
lives  of  Duke's 
first-year  students. 


Librarians, 
armed  with 
laptops, 
portal  printers,  and 
library  brochures, 
can  be  spotted  in 
some  unexpected 
places  around  Duke 
University's  East 
Campus.  As  part  of 
a  comprehensive 

outreach  program  to  first-year  students, 
librarians  from  the  Lilly,  Music  and  Perkins 
libraries  are  taking  research  services 
to  residence  halls  and  dining  facilities. 
Spearheaded  by  the  East  Campus  Outreach 
Committee,  the  extension  ot  reference  services 
beyond  the  library's  walls  is  just  one  piece 
of  larger  plan  to  make  the  library  a  more 
significant  presence  in  the  lives  ot  Duke's  first- 
year  students. 

Duke  University's  East  Campus  has 
seen  a  remarkable  amount  of  change  in  its 
short  history.  With  each  transformation  the 
East  Campus  libraries  (Lilly  Library  and  the 
Music  Library)  have  adjusted  their  missions 
to  meet  the  opportunities  and  challenges  of 
the  campus's  changing  demographics.  The 
original  site  of  Trinity  College,  East  Campus 
was  the  home  of  the  Woman's  College  from 
1930  to  1972.  In  1972,  the  men's  and  women's 
undergraduate  colleges  merged,  and  the  East 
Campus  population  became  coed.  In  1994, 
the  stage  was  set  once  again  for  a  dramatic 


re-envisioning.  In  December  of  that  year, 
the  university's  board  of  trustees  passed 
unanimously  President  Nannerl  Keohane's 
residential  plan,  which  had  as  its  centerpiece 
the  establishment  of  East  Campus  as  the 
primary  residence  for  first-year  students. 

Even  before  the  initial  group  of  first-year 
students  took  up  residence  on  East  Campus, 
East  Campus  librarians  began  planning  ways 
to  introduce  this  new  group  of  users  to  the 
academic  library  system.  A  well-defined 
strategy  was  seen  as  critical  because  first-year 
students  in  general  share  a  particular  set  of 
perceptions  and  attitudes  about  libraries  that 
affect  their  success  in  completing  college-level 
research  projects.  Studies  indicate,  for  example, 
that  very  few  first-year  students  use  the  library 
as  a  primary  source  of  information  for  their 
research  assignments.  Instead-especially  in 
the  first  semester — they  prefer  the  tools  they 
became  adept  at  using  during  high  school; 
namely,  Google  and  other  Web  search  engines. 

In  addition,  first-years  find  university 
libraries  to  be  confusing  and  alien — perhaps 
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It's  8pm,  you're  in  your 
dorm  room,  and  PANICKED 

in  need  of  term  paper  HELP. 
How  far  do  you  have  to  walk 
to  get  in-person  help  from  a 
LIBRARIAN? 


even  intimidating. 
The  sheer  size 
and  diversity 
of  university 

library  collections  and  the  complexity  of 
library  systems  can  quickly  overwhelm  novice 
researchers.  In  fact,  a  number  of  studies  suggest 
that  "library  anxiety"  among  undergraduates  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  they  procrastinate  on 
research  projects  and  avoid  asking  librarians 
for  help.  Indeed,  freshmen  often  do  not  see 
librarians  as  part  of  their  information-support 
network.  As  a  result,  the  very  students  who 
most  need  assistance  in  the  research  process — 
navigating  the  library  system,  learning  to  use 
coherent  research  strategies,  and  applying 
critical  thinking  skills  to  evaluate  the  sources 
they  discover — are  those  who  are  least  likely  to 
seek  it  out. 

Across  the  country,  colleges  and 
universities  are  exploring  ways  to  make  the 
first  year  of  college  engaging  and  successful 
for  new  students.  Freshmen  need  to  become 
familiar  with  the  services  available  to  support 
them,  but  even  more  than  that,  they  need  a 
sense  of  community  and  connection  at  college. 
The  outreach  programs  of  the  Duke  libraries, 
and  the  East  Campus  libraries  in  particular, 
are  intended  to  help  first-year  students  feel 
more  comfortable  using  library  resources  and 
services,  as  well  as  to  understand  who  their 
librarians  are  and  how  they  can  be  of  assistance. 

In  reaching  out  to  students,  librarians 
initially  offered  library  instruction  to  all 


Across  campus  to  Lilly  Library 
2.  A  bus  ride  over  to  Perkins 
3.  DOWNSTAIRS 


incoming  students 
via  the  University 
Writing  Program's 
required  writing 
course.  The  library's  partnership  with  the 
University  Writing  Program  continues,  and 
today  is  the  foundation  of  the  East  Campus 
Libraries'  First-Year  Outreach  Program,  which 
encompasses  a  diversity  of  activities  including 
film  showings,  specialized  library  instruction 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual  groups, 
an  East  Campus  libraries  newsletter,  and  late 
night  reference  service.  The  mission  of  the 
East  Campus  Outreach  Program  is  to  make 
the  library  a  vital,  contributing  participant  in 
campus  life,  "meeting"  the  students  where  they 
are,  physically  and  virtually;  improving  the 
libraries'  visibility;  focusing  on  the  library  as 
a  destination;  and  enhancing  the  intellectual 
community  on  East  Campus. 

To  "meet"  the  students  where  they  are, 
the  librarians  on  East  Campus  are  using  an 
Instant  Messaging  (IM)  service  to  answer 
reference  questions.  The  IM  service,  introduced 
at  Duke  by  the  Perkins  Library  Reference 
Department,  operates  using  AOL's  Instant 
Messenger  software,  which  is  already  familiar  to 
most  students  and  available  to  them  anywhere 
they  have  a  computer.  Instant  Messaging  is  one 
component  of  the  libraries'  "Ask-a-Librarian" 
service  ("IM  a  librarian";  buddy  name: 
dukeref).  "Ask-a-Librarian"  is  available  until 
midnight,  long  after  most  of  the  librarians  have 
gone  home  for  the  night,  but  at  just  the  time 
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Near  the  end  of 
each  semester,  a 
few  weeks  before 
most  big  research 
projects  are  due, 
librarians  gather 
laptops,  printers, 
and  research  guides, 
walk  across  campus, 
and  set  up  shop  in 
the  residence  halls 
and  the  East  Campus 
Union  Marketplace 
cafeteria. 


when  many  students 
are  using  the  library's 
electronic  resources. 
After  midnight,  IM 

reference  service  is  available  to  students  from 
NCKnows,  a  collaborative  group  of  librarians 
from  libraries  across  North  Carolina. 

Librarians  at  Lilly  Library  are  not  only 
meeting  students  "where"  they  are  but  are  also 
providing  assistance  "when"  students  want  it — 
late  at  night.  Until  2:00  a.m.,  Sunday-Thursday, 
a  librarian  offers  research  assistance  to  Lilly's 
recular  late-niiiht  clientele,  who  have  been 
nicknamed  affectionately  the  "nighthawks." 
This  late-night  service  reinforces  the  idea  of 
the  library  as  a  destination.  When  students 
are  not  in  class  or  in  their  dorms  they  need 
a  place  where  they  can  engage  socially  and 
intellectually  with  their  peers.  Lilly  Library  has 
become  that  place  with  its  range  of  programs 
and  services,  including  late-night  hours  during 
the  academic  year,  a  24-hour  a  day  schedule 
during  finals,  and  treats  like  free  coffee  after 
midnight  during  finals. 

Another  of  the  East  Campus  libraries' 
outreach  initiatives  has  been  dubbed  "Librarian 
in  the  House."  Near  the  end  of  each  semester, 
a  few  weeks  before  most  big  research  projects 
are  due,  librarians  gather  laptops,  printers, 
and  research  guides,  walk  across  campus, 
and  set  up  shop  in  the  residence  halls  and  the 
Last  Campus  Union  Marketplace  cafeteria. 
And  at  some  time  during  what  librarians  call 
"term  paper  season,"  a  Librarian  in  the  House 
session  is  scheduled  in  the  evening  hours 


Librarian  Dave  Munden  assists 
students  at  Lilly  Library  from 
8:00  p.m.  until  2:00  a.m., 
Sunday-Thursday 


for  each  residential 
neighborhood  on  East 
Campus.  In  this  popular 
program,  librarians  are 
providing  research  assistance  to  students  in 
their  environment,  meeting  them  in  a  setting 
where  they  are  comfortable.  The  librarians 
and  students  connect  on  a  personal  level 
that's  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  more  formal 
transactions  that  take  place  in  the  library  and 
the  classroom.  Feedback  about  the  program 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  These 
comments  from  a  student  and  her  instructor 
are  typical: 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  you  came  to 
Alspaugh  dorm  with  the  Librarian 
in  house  session.  You  helped  me  to 
locate  documents  I  needed  for  a 
research  paper  I  was  writing  at  the 
time.  I  wanted  to  send  you  this  e- 
mail  and  let  you  know  that  you  were 
very  helpful  to  me.  After  that  session, 
I  was  able  to  locate  other  documents 
I  needed  for  other  research  papers. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  taking  the 
time  to  come  out  like  that.  I  did  very 
well  on  that  paper  (I  got  an  A!).  Your 
time  was  worth  it  and  more  people 
should  appreciate  the  work  you  do. 
Without  your  help,  I  doubt  my  work 
would  have  been  as  successful,  (a 
first-year  student) 

My  impression  is  that  you  must  be 
some  sort  of  miracle  worker!  [The] 
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paper  was  a  zillion 
times  better  than 
her  first  take  on 
the  material.  She's 
an  interesting  student  with  a  lot  of 
ideas  running  through  her  head,  and 
it  sounds  like  you  really  helped  her 
organize  her  ideas  into  a  meaningful 
research  topic.  Thanks  for  your  great 
work!  (a  history  professor) 

The  university's  FOCUS  program  (First- 
year  Opportunities  for  Comprehensive,  Unified 
Study),  which  comprises  learning  communities 
for  selected  first-semester  freshmen,  offers 
librarians  another  excellent  opportunity  to 
become  involved  in  the  academic  lives  of 
students.  Librarians  are  assigned  to  all  FOCUS 
sections,  with  each  librarian  participating 
as  appropriate  in  the  activities  of  his  or  her 
group.  Librarian  Joline  Ezzell  attended  the 
Wednesday  evening  interdisciplinary  course 
sessions  presented  by  her  FOCUS  students, 
which  allowed  her  to  get  to  know  them 
individually.  Mid-way  through  the  semester 
she  offered  a  Librarian  in  the  House  session 
exclusively  for  her  students  in  their  dorm, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  for  individualized 
assistance  with  their  research  papers.  Ezzell  also 
talked  about  library  resources  in  the  students' 
Writing  20  course.  Because  the  students  were 
already  acquainted  with  her,  they  were  at  ease 
asking  questions  and  participating  in  the  class. 
As  Ezzell  put  it,  "From  their  experience  in 
this  FOCUS  program,  I  hope  these  first-year 
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students  have  a  better  idea 
of  how  librarians  can  help 
them  and  realize  that  we 
are  eager  to  do  so." 
Librarians,  faculty  members  and  students 
meeting  together  for  programs,  social  events 
and  meals  outside  normal  business  hours 
and  in  unexpected  places  encourages  the 
development  of  a  stronger  intellectual  life 
on  East  Campus  and  fosters  the  academic 
success  of  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Duke  community.  Assistance  librarians  offer 
informally  in  dorms  and  campus  eateries 
challenges  too  narrowly  defined  perceptions 
of  the  library  and  may  increase  the  impact  of 
traditional  library  services  that  are  included 
in  the  academic  curriculum  or  are  available  at 
the  library  itself.  As  partners  in  the  mission  of 
the  university,  Duke  librarians  will  continue 
to  develop  the  programs  and  services  that 
best  meet  the  ever-changing  information  and 
research  needs  of  the  scholarly  community  they 
serve.  = 


The  authors  are  members  of  the  East  Campus  Outreach 

Committee. 
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Intellectual 
Delights 

Undergraduate  Research 

and  the  Joy  of  Discovery 


Bridget  Booher 


Its  impossible  to  know  how  many  Eureka!  moments 
have  occurred  in  the  Duke  libraries.  With  their  miles 
of  open  stacks,  myriad  special  collections,  archival 
materials,  and  exquisite  rare  book  room,  the  libraries 
hold  precious  resources  as  well  as  the  means  for  tapping  into 
the  most  current  scholarship  and  historically  significant  docu- 
ments. For  the  curious  researcher,  there  are  secrets  just  waiting 
to  be  discovered. 

And  that's  exactly  what  happened  to  Aaron  Dinin  during  a  hot 
summer  spent  in  Durham  between  his  junior  and  senior  years 
at  Duke.  Awarded  a  Dean's  Summer  Research  Fellowship  to 
pursue  his  interest  in  Walt  Whitman's  marginalia — the  notes 
Whitman  wrote  to  himself  during  the  evolution  of  various 
drafts  of  Leaves  of  Grass — Dinin  sat  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library's  research  room  and  pondered  what  Whitman  was 
thinking  when  he  scribbled  seemingly  insignificant  scratch 
such  as  "1856 -  1776  =  80." 
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corruption  in 
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"On  the  surface,  it's  a  simple  subtraction  equation — 
1856  minus  1776  equals  80,"  says  Dinin.  "But  then  you  look  at 
those  numbers  and  see  historical  dates:  in  1856,  the  year  that 
the  second  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  was  published,  it 
was  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  and  1776  is  the  year  the  United 
States  won  its  independence  from  England.  I  realized  what 
Whitman  was  doing  was  figuring  out  the  age  that  a  person 
he's  writing  about  should  be;  someone  who  is  living  at  a  time 
that  spans  incredible  changes  in  history.  He  was  determining 
that  the  voice  [for  Leaves  of  Grass]  needed  to  be  that  of 
someone  in  excess  of  eighty  years  old  who  had  lived  through 
and  witnessed  these  changes." 

Dinin  was  one  of  thirty-one  undergraduates  last  year 
who  received  a  Deans'  Summer  Research  Fellowship.  These 
and  dozens  of  other  research  opportunities,  such  as  the 
Beckman  scholarships  in  biology  and  chemistry,  are  overseen 
by  the  Undergraduate  Research  Support  Office  in  the  Trinity 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Formed  two  years  ago,  the  office 
brings  together  resources  of  various  departments,  programs 
and  centers  across  campus  to  promote  undergraduate 
research.  The  idea,  says  associate  dean  of  Trinity  College 
Mary  Nijhout,  is  to  encourage  students  to  conduct  research 
early  in  their  careers — and  maybe  have  a  Eureka!  moment  of 
their  own. 

"When  we  think  ot  undergraduate  research,  we  tend 
to  think  of  the  senior  honors  thesis,"  she  says.  "But  we 
want  students  to  be  exposed  to  that  process  earlier  in  their 
academic  careers."  At  the  same  time,  Nijhout  and 
her  colleagues  are  working  to  widen  support  to  all  majors. 
"The  majority  of  students  in  the  physical  sciences  will  have 
some  sort  of  undergraduate  research  experience  but  that 
number  is  much  lower  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences," 
she  says.  "By  partnering  with  these  other  offices,  we  can 
enlarge  and  intensify  the  opportunities  for  all  students." 

The  breadth  of  Deans'  Summer  Research  Fellowship 
projects  generated  last  summer  alone  reflects  the  burgeoning 
interest  among  students  of  all  majors.  Topics  ranged  from 
working  class  women's  activism  in  western  North  Carolina, 
to  "Parasite  Load  in  Trinidadian  Wild  Guppies,"  to  combating 
corruption  in  Argentina.  Recipients  received  up  to  $2,500 
and  conducted  research  in  more  than  fifteen  countries. 
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For  the  first  time  last  year,  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries  (FOL)  contributed  a  stipend  to  the 
Undergraduate  Research  Support  Office  to  help  fund  a 
summer  fellowship.  Library  director  of  communications 
Ilene  Nelson  says  that  the  story  of  the  Friends'  involvement 
in  the  fellowship  program  begins  with  the  Friends'  biennial 
Jeremy  North/Friends  of  the  Library  Student  Book  Collectors 
Contest,  which  the  group  co-sponsors  with  the  Gothic 
Bookshop.  In  2001,  the  undergraduate  winner  of  the  contest, 
Sara  Hudson,  was  particularly  impressive  not  only  for  her 
collection  of  children's  books  from  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  but  for  her  passion  for  books  and  libraries. 

Hudson  went  on  to  receive  a  2002  Dean's  Summer 
Research  Fellowship  and  a  2003  Mellon  Undergraduate 
Award,  offered  through  the  Center  for  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Studies.  Her  research  focused  on  linguistic 
shifts  in  multi-generational  Mayan  families  as  one  village 
transitioned  from  an  oral  culture  to  one  increasingly 
influenced  by  outside  forces  and  the  written  word.  Her  senior 
thesis  focused  on  Latino  culture  and  the  history  of  the  book. 

In  2002  Hudson  also  became  a  student  representative 
on  the  Friends  board.  Nelson  says,  "As  we  got  to  know 
Sara  and  learned  how  important  the  Deans'  and  Mellon 
fellowships  had  been  to  her,  it  seemed  like  a  nice  fit  for  the 
Friends  to  offer  support  for  undergraduate  research."  The 
Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries  Award  provides 
$750  to  an  undergraduate  interested  in  conducting  research 
in  a  specific  library,  archive  or  museum.  The  recipient 
may  also  receive  additional  funding  through  the  Deans' 
Summer  Research  Fellowship,  other  summer  fellowships  or 
departmental  funds  to  augment  the  stipend. 

Last  summer,  the  inaugural  Friends  Award  went  to 
Shane  Boyle,  an  English  major  whose  research  proposal 
focused  on  the  role  of  Irish  poets  and  writers  in  the  1916 
Easter  uprising.  With  a  fellowship  that  included  the  Friends 
stipend,  Boyle  traveled  to  Dublin  to  study  at  the  Trinity 
College  library,  the  National  Library  of  Ireland  and  the  library 
at  University  College  of  Dublin.  Through  old  newspaper 
articles,  out-of-print  books  from  the  1920s,  and  obscure 
poetry,  Boyle  examined  how  Irish  social  movements  were 
reflected  in  the  works  of  W.B.  Yeats,  Sean  O'Casey  and  other 
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influential  writers  of  the  time.  "My  research  interest  in 
general  is  how  art  explains  and  reflects  politics  and  society," 
he  says.  "And  in  the  case  of  the  1916  rebellion,  art  also 
effected  social  change." 

The  1916  rebellion  against  Great  Britain  to  create 
an  independent  Irish  Republic  was  "a  horrid  failure,"  says 
Boyle,  "yet  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  events  that 
eventually  led  to  Irish  independence."  Boyle  cites  Yeats'  poem, 
"Easter  1916"  and  its  famous  line — "A  terrible  beauty  is 
born" — as  a  poignant  summation  of  the  despair  and  resolve 
that  resulted  from  the  event. 

Boyle,  who  is  of  Irish  heritage,  immersed  himself  in  the 
research  project  (theater  studies  professor  John  Clum  served 
as  his  faculty  mentor).  At  the  National  Library,  he  consulted 
a  vast  collection  of  papers  from  the  period  of  1916-1923, 
including  the  personal  papers  of  such  politicians  and  activists 
as  Piaras  Beaslai,  Sir  Roger  Casement,  Erskine  Childers, 
Thomas  MacDonagh,  Bulmer  Hobson,  Eoin  MacNeill,  Sean 
T.  O'Kelly,  and  Patrick  Pearse.  He  also  spent  time  in  the 
library's  literary  papers  section,  which  houses  letters  and 
original  manuscripts  of  playwright  Sean  O'Casey  and  an 
extensive  collection  of  W.B.  Yeats's  papers  presented  by  his 
family. 

Boyle  is  now  working  on  his  senior  thesis  with  associate 
professor  of  English  Michael  Moses.  In  April,  he  and  other 
summer  research  fellows  will  present  their  work  at  the  Visible 
Thinking  symposium,  a  one-day  event  sponsored  by  Trinity 
College  to  showcase  undergraduate  inquiry  through  research 
and  creative  scholarship.  Students  can  share  the  results 
of  their  work  through  poster  displays,  oral  presentations, 
demonstrations  or  performances.  Boyle,  who  came  to  Duke 
thinking  he  would  eventually  go  to  law  school,  says  his 
coursework  and  research  have  deepened  his  commitment  to 
scholarship  devoted  to  literature  and  cultural  studies. 

History  professor  Peter  Wood,  who  joined  the  Duke 
faculty  in  1975,  has  seen  decades  worth  of  substantive 
research  and  agrees  that  "there  is  no  limit  to  how  far  a  gifted 
undergraduate  can  run  with  an  exciting  topic."  For  the 
history  senior  honors  thesis,  which  has  a  long  and  impressive 
tradition  in  his  department,  students  take  two  semesters  to 
write  original  papers  that  range  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
pages.  "They  often  tell  me  it  is  the  toughest,  and  most 
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exciting,  piece  of  their  four  years  at  Duke,"  says  Wood.  "This 
year  we  have  seventeen  seniors,  and  they  are  using  everything 
in  the  library  from  diaries  and  court  records  to  maps  and 
posters.  Some  are  conducting  oral  interviews  and  others 
are  translating  foreign  language  documents.  Perhaps  the  best 
part  is  that  they  meet  together  once  a  week  and  learn  about 
the  topics  and  research  experiences  of  their  peers.  Each  year 
one  or  two  of  our  students  go  on  to  further  study  in  history, 
but  even  for  those  who  head  in  another  direction,  the  senior 
project  is  something  they  never  forget." 

With  President  Richard  Brodhead,  Dean  of  Trinity 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  George  McClendon  and  others 
championing  an  increased  emphasis  on  research  for  all 
undergraduates,  the  potential  for  rich  scholarship  seems 
great.  Students  still  embrace  the  wonders  of  the  printed 
word,  even  in  this  era  of  iPods  and  instant  messaging. 
And  when  they've  been  exposed  to  substantive  research 
early  in  their  careers,  their  minds  are  primed  to  seek  further 
intellectual  endeavors. 

For  Aaron  Dinin,  seeing  the  world  through  a 
researcher's  eyes  means  that  it's  a  small  step  from  Walt 
Whitman  to  Duke  basketball.  An  avid  Blue  Devil  fan,  Dinin 
was  quoted  in  the  Chronicle  as  saying  that  Krzyzewskiville — 
the  tent  city  that  springs  up  when  students  start  camping  out 
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for  Duke  basketball  games — had  become  too  regulated.  His 
opinion  was  based  on  research  about  the  evolution  of  K-ville 
that  he  conducted  during  the  same  summer  he  was  immersed 
in  the  Whitman  holdings  of  the  library's  Trent  Collection. 
What  started  out  as  a  glossary  about  the  tenting  phenomenon 
for  a  fall  2003  class  on  dictionaries  evolved  into  the 
Krzyzewskiville  Tales,  a  book  modeled  after  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales.  The  characters,  who  resemble  Chaucer's 
band  of  traveling  pilgrims,  are  a  diverse  group  of  Duke 
students  who  engage  in  a  storytelling  contest  to  pass  the  time. 

"The  structure  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  perfect;  you've 
got  an  unlikely  group  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  who  come 
together  with  a  common  purpose,"  he  says.  "At  Krzyzewskiville, 
you  have  about  1,200  people  who  are  coming  together  for 
one  purpose  as  well.  But  you've  got  kids  from  upper  class 
families  and  ones  on  financial  aid,  kids  from  both  urban  and 
rural  backgrounds,  English  majors  and  engineers." 

Dinin  got  in  touch  with  the  athletics  department,  and 
one  thing  led  to  another  with  the  result  being  that  the  Duke 
University  Press  will  publish  the  Krzyzewskiville  Tales  in 
October  2005  in  conjunction  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 
basketball  at  Duke.  Even  if  the  book  takes  him  to  ESPN  or  the 
pages  of  Sports  Illustrated,  Dinin  says  he  will  always  be  drawn 
to  the  more  intellectually  rewarding  allure  of  research.  "All 
the  special  collections  librarians  know  me,"  he  says  smiling. 
"And  the  open  stacks  of  Perkins  are  great.  I  love  it  that  they 
may  contain  something  you  might  not  have  thought  about.  Of 
course,  as  an  author  it  scares  me  to  see  all  those  books,"  some 
of  which  sit  waiting  to  be  noticed  for  years  at  a  time. 

Dinin,  who  has  applied  to  a  number  of  Ph.D.  and 
M.F.A.  graduate  programs,  says  his  undergraduate  research 
has  sparked  an  interest  in  "The  Manuscript  as  Art,"  the  title 
of  his  senior  honors  thesis  he's  working  on  with  faculty 
advisor  and  assistant  professor  of  English  Matt  Cohen.  "The 
accessibility  of  materials  through  digital  imaging  creates  an 
interesting  problem  for  academicians,"  Dinin  notes.  "Now 
you  can  look  at  an  original  edition  of  a  Whitman  poem  or  the 
handwritten  manuscripts  that  Emily  Dickinson  wrote.  So  if 
a  professor  is  using  these  materials  to  teach  a  poem  and  you 
can  see  these  numerical  annotations  and  notes  that  authors 
write  to  themselves,  how  do  you  deal  with  that?  That's  where 
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my  interest  comes  in — the  manuscript  as  a  piece  of  art.  You  no 
longer  simply  read  from  left  to  right  and  top  to  bottom — you 
see  tiny  pinholes  and  realize  that  Whitman  was  pinning  pages 
up  and  trying  out  different  orders.  Authorial  intent  is  a  tricky 
subject  but  when  you  look  at  things  besides  the  words  it  gives 
[you]  additional  options  for  interpretation." 

Bridget  Booher  is  a  freelance  writer  who  lives  in  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina.  She  works  at  Duke's  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy. 


For  more  information  about  undergraduate  research  at 
Duke,  visit  www.aas.duke.edu/trinity/research. 
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Alex  Roland 


THE  MEANING  OF 

VI ETNAM 


"It  don't  mean  nuthin."  So  said  countless  American  soldiers  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  slouching  across  rice  paddies  and  down  jungle  paths,  devoid  of 
sentiment  or  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  the  war,  intent  only  on  surviving 
with  all  their  body  parts  intact.  Or  so  they  said.  But  the  double  negative 
carried  a  significance  that  transcended  niceties  of  grammar.  Of  course  it 
meant  something — to  them,  to  their  comrades,  to  their  families  and  friends, 
to  the  enemy  they  hunted  and  were  hunted  by,  and  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  all  around  them.  The  dismissive  fillip  meant,  grammatically  and 
fundamentally,  that  the  war  meant  something.  But  what  was  it? 


I  teach  a  course  called 
"The  Meaning  of  Vietnam." 
Developed  first  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  (MALS) 
program,  the  course  has  twice 
been  offered  to  undergraduates. 
One  of  the  MALS  classes  had 
students  ranging  in  age  from 
twenty-three  to  sixty-seven,  bringing 
together  Vietnam  veterans,  parents  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  children  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  In  contrast,  the  undergraduate 
classes  comprise  students  for  whom  the 
Vietnam  War  is  hardly  more  real  than  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Some  have  heard  their 
parents  speak  of  it,  but  few  have  formed 
any  mental  image  of  it  at  all.  It  has  no  more 
"meaning"  for  them  than  the  War  of  1812. 

The  idea  behind  the  course  is  that 
no  war  has  a  fixed  and  inherent  meaning. 


Rather  wars  take  on  the 
meaning  that  people  ascribe 
to  them,  in  what  historians 
these  days  call  public  memory. 
Long  after  societies  bury  their 
last  survivors  of  a  war,  they 
continue  to  interpret  and 
re-interpret  the  conflict.  War 
is  not  alone  in  this  regard.  All  aspects  of 
culture,  from  heroes  and  villains  to  politics 
and  natural  disasters,  produce  historical 
memory,  which  is  always  in  flux  and  ever 
adapting  to  evolving  consciousness.  But,  as 
historian  Jill  Lepore  notes  in  her  cultural 
history  of  King  Philip's  War  ( 1 675- 1 676 ), 
war  is  itself  a  contest  for  meaning;  the 
victor  shapes  the  memory  and  attempts  to 
impose  it  on  winners  and  losers  alike.  In 
our  own  time,  we  have  come  to  see  the  Civil 
War  as  a  moral  crusade  against  slavery  and 
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World  War  II  as  "the  good  war."  Neither  war 
fits  these  molds  exactly,  but  we  nonetheless 
embrace  the  representations  as  true. 

I  challenge  my  students  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  Vietnam.  This  is  an  intensely 
personal  process,  attempting  to  juxtapose 
the  historical  reality  of  the  Vietnam  War 
against  one's  own  values  and  sensibilities. 
We  pursue  historical  reality  through 
contemporary  documents,  retrospective 
histories  and  analyses,  novels,  even  motion 
pictures.  Most  of  the  vast  literature  on  the 
Vietnam  War  has  been  written  by  people 
who  lived  through  it.  They  tend  to  view  it 
as  a  tragic  failure,  hardly  surprising  for  a 
contest  in  which  America  sacrificed  more 
than  58,000  of  its  own  and  contributed 
to  the  two  million  Vietnamese  deaths, 
without  preventing  a  communist  take-over 
of  Vietnam.  But  some  analyses  say  that 
neither  side  won  or  lost;  others  claim  that 
the  United  States  achieved  broader  political 
goals  by  demonstrating  its  willingness  to 
suffer  such  losses  in  pursuit  of  its  policies. 

Whatever  the  interpretation, 
the  accounts  written  by  people  who 
experienced  the  war  bear  some  of  the  scars 
that  the  struggle  inflicted  on  the  American 
psyche.  Most  of  the  literature  has  an 
anti-war  flavor  reminiscent  of  the  public 
rhetoric  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 
Some  is  reactive  and  defensive,  seeking  to 
counter  what  it  sees  as  the  anti-war  biases 
of  the  academic  community.  More  recent 
works  by  younger  scholars 
who  did  not  live  through  the 
period  is  openly  revisionist 
and  refreshingly  candid  in 
its  assessments.  Some  recent 
anthologies  try  to  bring 
together  insights  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives.  But 
the  historiography  is  stormy 
and  treacherous;  sorting 


out  the  facts  in  this  sea  of  opinions  can  be 
tough  sailing. 

Many  of  my  students  want  to  know 
what  Vietnam  means  to  me.  I  tell  them 
only  that  I  served  in  Vietnam 
from  June  1967  through  June 
1968,  one  of  the  three  Marine 
officers  in  the  Navy  medical 
battalion  that  supported  the 
Third  Marine  Division  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  lost  my  college 
roommate  and  best  friend 
in  Vietnam,  and  I  also  met 
a  new,  life-long  best  friend 
there  as  well.  I  was  reasonably 
safe,  endlessly  fascinated, 
and  no  doubt  fundamentally 
transformed  by  Vietnam,  but  I  have  little 
sense  of  what  I  would  have  been  like 
without  the  experience.  It  helped  me 
choose  military  history  for  a  career,  because 
I  wanted  to  understand  how  the  American 
military  had  become  the  confused  and 
inept  organization  I  perceived  in  Vietnam. 
Years  of  study  have  convinced  me  that 
most  military  organizations  perform  about 
as  imperfectly  as  the  one  I  witnessed  in 
Vietnam;  that  recognition  appears  to  have 
resolved  any  personal  disquiet  I  brought 
home  from  the  war.  Not  so  my  new  best 
friend,  who  suffered  for  years  with  what  he 
diagnosed  as  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 
It  was  at  his  insistence  that  I  finally  chose 
to  offer  a  course  that  might 
help  him  and  others  achieve 
a  comparable  peace  with  the 
meaning  of  Vietnam. 

I  try  not  to  bias  my 
students'  thinking  by  telling 
them  the  meaning  of  Vietnam 
for  me.  But  I  have  thought 
about  it,  as  I  discuss  it  with 
them  and  read  their  personal 
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interpretations.  Unexpectedly,  I  have 
discovered  my  meaning  of  Vietnam  not  in 
the  history  of  the  war  but  in  the  memoirs 
and  fiction  of  another  veteran,  Tim 
O'Brien.  O'Brien  has  been  obsessed  with 
his  experience  in  the  war.  He  writes  about 
Vietnam  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  most 
memorably  in  his  two  memoirs, 
If  I  Die  in  a  Combat  Zone  and 
The  Things  They  Carried,  and  in 
his  fictional  masterpiece,  Going 
after  Cacciato.  In  these  extended 
ruminations  on  guilt,  shame, 
duty,  honor,  patriotism,  social 
pressure,  fear,  and  camaraderie, 
O'Brien  mixes  his  experience 
of  war  with  a  relentless  and 
remorseless  self-scrutiny 
in  search  of  those  most  elusive 
qualities:  motivation  and 
legitimacy.  Why,  he  wants  to 
know,  did  he  go  to  Vietnam?  And  did  he, 
in  Spike  Lee's  memorable  question,  "do 
the  right  thing"? 

O'Brien  confesses  in  The  Things 
They  Carried  that  he  dreaded  the  war  and 
considered  fleeing  to  Canada.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  conformed  to  the  expectations 
of  his  family  and  community.  Like  me,  he 
was  "dull  of  mind,  blunt  of  spirit,  numb  of 
history,  and  struck  with  wonder"  that  he 
would  follow  orders  for  which  he  had  so 
little  conviction.  This  frank  introspection 
climaxes  in  Going  after  Cacciato,  an 
imaginative  tour  de  force  that  might  be 
likened  to  Alice  in  Wonderland  meets  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.  The  "hero,"  Paul 
Berlin  (reminiscent  of  Paul  Baumer  in  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front)  juxtaposes  the 
real  war  he  was  experiencing  in  Vietnam 
with  a  dream  of  escape  to  Paris  and 
peace.  In  his  reverie,  Sarkin  Aun  Wang, 
his  Vietnamese  companion,  urges  him: 
"March  proudly  into  your  own  dream." 


"Just  as  happiness  is  more  than  the  absence 
of  sadness,"  she  says,  "so  is  peace  infinitely 
more  than  the  absence  of  war.  Even  the 
refugee  must  do  more  than  flee.  He  must 
arrive."  Berlin  tries,  but  he  is  restrained  by 
"obligation,"  by  what  he  calls  "a  personal 
sense  of  indebtedness"  to  his  tribe.  "What 
dominates,"  he  says,  "is  the  dread  of 
abandoning  all  that  I  hold  dear."  In  the 
end,  he  cannot  bridge  the  chasm  between 
himself  and  Sarkin  Aun  Wang,  between 
American  culture  and  Vietnamese  culture, 
between  war  and  peace,  between  reality  and 
the  dream.  At  last,  he  says,  "there  is  no  true 
negotiation.  There  is  only  the  statement  of 
positions." 

So  it  is  still,  I  think,  with  the  Vietnam 
literature,  with  American  memory  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Many  people  saw  the 
war  in  black  and  white,  and  they  remain 
comfortable  with  their  memories,  their 
positions.  But  I  remain,  with  Tim  O'Brien, 
profoundly  ambiguous  about  the  war.  It 
is,  in  fact,  O'Brien's  sense  of  ambiguity,  of 
contingency,  that  most  recommends  him 
to  me.  Going  after  Cacciato  is  a  difficult 
book  to  read  and  understand,  but  it  exerts  a 
powerful  force,  in  my  experience,  on  young 
and  old  alike.  I  expect  that  my  generation 
will  carry  our  memories  of  Vietnam  to  the 
grave;  they  were  too  deeply  ingrained  to  be 
much  moved  by  evidence  or  persuasion. 
But  the  younger  generation  relates  to  Going 
after  Cacciato,  and  I  expect  that  they  will 
be  able  to  invent  a  memory  of  the  war 
that  does  justice  to  both  the  facts  and  the 
dreams.  Because  "it  don't  mean  nuthin'"  to 
them,  they  will  be  freer  than  members  of 
my  generation  to  decide  what  they  want  it 
to  mean.  = 

Alex  Roland  is  Professor  of  History  at  Duke. 
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Deborah  Jakubs  Named  University  Librarian 

Deborah  Jakubs,  director  of  collections  services  for  Duke  University's  Perkins  System  Libraries,  is  the 
new  Rita  DiGiallonardo  Holloway  University  Librarian  and  vice  provost  for  library  affairs.  Duke  President 
Richard  H.  Brodhead  and  Provost  Peter  Lange  announced  the  appointment,  which  took  effect  on  4 
January  2005. 

"Deborah  Jakubs  brings  great  experience  and  vision 
to  the  leadership  of  our  library  system,"  Lange  said.  "Her 
knowledge  of  Duke  and  her  management  experience 
will  serve  Duke  well  as  the  library  builds  facilities  and 
programs  for  a  future  in  which  scholars  and  students 
capitalize  on  new  technologies  to  seek  information  in 
new  and  innovative  ways.  She  is  also  a  multi-lingual 
I  Latin  American  scholar  who  is  well-suited  to  help  ensure 
^^^^B  /  ^^^^^  lo  Ihe  univrrMty'', 

I  wKF  I  ization  programs." 

As  university  librarian,  Jakubs  is  responsible  for 
administering  eight  libraries  as  well  as  the  university 
archives  and  its  records  management  program.  She  also 
oversees  the  Center  for  Instructional  Technology,  which  promotes  the  effective  application  of  information 
technology  in  teaching  and  learning  across  the  university. 

In  addition,  Jakubs  will  preside  over  the  completion  of  the  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  William 
R.  Perkins  Library.  The  centerpiece  of  the  project  is  the  five-story  Bostock  Library,  which  is  under  construc- 
tion adjacent  to  Perkins  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  2005.  The  Karl  and  Mary 
Ellen  von  der  Heyden  Pavilion,  which  is  being  built  between  Perkins  and  the  languages  building,  is  also 
scheduled  for  completion  next  summer. 

An  extensive  renovation  of  Perkins,  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  2005,  will  include  an  information  commons 
and  a  digital  production  center.  The  information  commons  will  integrate  print  and  electronic  resources 
and  digital  capabilities  in  an  environment  in  which  library  staff  will  provide  one-on-one  assistance  or 
work  with  students  and  faculty  in  groups  to  integrate  technology  into  their  research.  In  the  digital  pro- 
duction center  distinctive  library  holdings  and  other  campus  resources  will  be  converted  into  electronic 
formats  for  greater  usability  and  accessibility. 

Lange  said  Jakubs'  leadership  in  planning  for  the  Perkins'  expansion  and  renovation  and  her  experi- 
ence with  both  print  and  electronic  information  make  her  the  "right  person  to  lead  the  libraries'  efforts  to 
address  important  challenges  in  integrating  research,  teaching  and  learning  in  the  digital  age"  as  Duke 
moves  toward  a  conversion  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classification  system. 

Brodhead  emphasized  Jakubs'  commitment  to  students  and  the  balance  she  brings  to  print  and 
electronic  media.  "Deborah  Jakubs  is  a  scholar  and  proven  administrator  who  will  champion  the  interests 
of  students  as  well  as  faculty,"  Brodhead  said.  "She  has  shown  great  enthusiasm  for  new  electronic 
resources  even  as  she  has  worked  to  build  on  Duke's  traditionally  strong  collections  of  primary  materials. 
As  a  historian,  she  has  great  respect  for  the  unigue  place  of  print  resources,  but  she  also  is  excited  about 
the  new  opportunities  and  breadth  of  access  offered  by  electronic  resources." 

Jakubs  said  she  was  honored  to  be  selected  to  succeed  David  Perriero  and  to  lead  Duke's  libraries  "at 
a  time  when  academic  libraries  face  great  challenges  and  even  greater  opportunities  to  advance  scholar- 
ship. Our  libraries  must  become  an  even  more  attractive  destination  for  students,  a  place  that  facilitates 
learning,  teaching  and  the  production  of  scholarship  while  creating  intellectual  community  through 
public  programming." 

Jakubs  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Latin  American  history  from  Stanford  University  in  1986,  and  also  received  a 
Master  of  Library  and  Information  Studies  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

In  addition  to  holding  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  since  joining  Duke  in  1983,  she  has 
served  as  associate  director  and  director  of  the  Duke-UNC  Program  in  Latin  American  Studies.  Jakubs  was 
the  director  of  the  Global  Resources  Program  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  from  1 996  to  2002. 


Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 


February/May 

Comic  Book  Cultures 

Comic  hooks  from  major  collections  at  Duke  and  UNC-Chapel 
1 1  ill  reflect  America's  changing  popular  culture  from  the  1930s 
to  the  present. 

August/October 

West  Campus  at  75 

September  2003  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
1  hike's  West  Campus.  Along  with  new  classroom  buildings, 
dormitories  for  men,  the  library,  and  the  union,  there  were  also 
facilities  for  the  law  school  and  two  new  professional  schools, 
divinity  and  medicine.  The  exhibit  will  feature  the  extensive 
collection  of  construction  images  from  the  University  Archives 
lo  illustrate  the  scope  of  this  massive  undertaking. 

. .  .And  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library's  Gallery 

January/April 

Early  Comic  Strips 

Photographic  reproductions  of  rare,  early  20th  century  comic 
strips  from  newspapers  in  Duke's  American  Newspaper 
Repository.  This  exhibit  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Comic  Book  Cultures  exhibit  in  the  Perkins  gallerv  and  a 
comics  symposium  that  will  be  held  at  Duke  in  April 
(See  Events). 

April/July 

James  Karales  Photographs:  1950s-  1980s 

A  selection  of  photographs  by  Look  magazine  staff 
photographer  Karales  that  spans  his  career  and  encompasses  six 
distinct  bodies  of  work:  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King,  (r.;  the 
Selma  to  Montgomery  Civil  Right  march;  commercial  logging 
in  Oregon;  the  integrated  coal  mining  community  of  Rendville, 
Ohio;  the  Vietnam  War;  and  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
City. 

Opening  August  8, 2005 

Close  to  Home:  An  Exhibition  of  Photographs 
by  Margaret  Sartor 

For  over  fifteen  years,  Sartor  has  been  documenting  her  family 
and  hometown  in  northern  Louisiana.  In  this  exhibition  Sartor's 
own  photographs  are  displayed  with  historic  photographs  from 
her  family  albums  that  depict  the  same  area  and  in  some  cases 
the  same  people.  Photographer  and  writer  Margaret  Sartor 
teaches  at  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies.  Many  of  her 
photographs,  along  with  her  journals  and  diaries,  are  part  of  the 
Rare  Hook,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library. 
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Monday,  21  March,  12:00  noon,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Paul  Ortiz  will  discuss  his  new  book,  Emancipation  Betrayal:  The 
Hidden  History  o/  Black  ( Organizing  and  White  Violence  in  Florida 
from  Reconstruction  to  the  Bloody  Election  of  1920.  The  book 
explains  how  African  Americans  in  Florida  organized  the  first 
statewide  civil  rights  movement  in  the  US  and  why  the  events  are 
missing  from  the  nation's  historical  record.  Paul  Ortiz  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  history  from  Duke  in  20(10  and  is  currently  professor  of 
(  Communication  Studies  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 
He  is  the  co-editor  of  Remembering  lun  Crow:  African  Americans  Tell 
\boui  I  ife  m  the  Segregated  South,  winner  ol  the  2002  Lillian  Smith 
Book  Award.  The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Duke  University 
1  ibraries'  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection  for  African  and  African 
American  I  )ocumentation,  the  African  and  African  American 
Studies  Program,  the  Department  of  I  listory,  and  the  ( iothic 
Bookshop. 

Tuesday,  22  March,  7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Reynolds  Price,  lames  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English,  reads  his 
translation  ot  the  <  lospel  of  Mark,  which  is  from  his  book  entitled 
Three  ( Impels.  In  a  New  York  Times  review  of  the  book,  Robert  Alter 
wrote,  "Mark  exerts  a  particular  magnetism  on  Mr.  Price  because, 
like  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  whom  Mark  kept  in  mind, 
he  conveys  his  urgency  not  through  exhortation  or  theological 
argumentation  but  through  the  terse  telling  ol  the  tale."  Sponsored 
by  the  Duke  University  Libraries.  Limited  Seating 

Tuesday,  29  March  4:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Rook  Room 
Engaging  Faculty  Series:  Curtis  Richardson  gives  a  lecture  entitled 
"Wetlands  of  Mass  Destruction,"  a  discussion  of  how  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime  destroyed  the  Mesopotamia!!  marshes  ol  southern 
Iraq.  Richardson  is  professor  of  resource  ecology  and  chair  of  the 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Policy  Division  ot  Duke's  Nicholas 
School  of  the  Environment.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Duke 
University  Wetland  Center.  Sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries. 

This  eyeui  was  originally  scheduled  for  8  March. 

Tuesday,  12  April,  7:00  p.m.,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 

"l  eaving  Home,  Becoming  Home:  An  Interactive  Reading  on  the 
'  reative  Process  and  the  Archives."  A  program  in  celebration 
ol  three  noteworthy  events:  The  30th  anniversary  of  feminist 
bookshop,  Charis  Books  and  More;  the  publication  by  Cruris  of  an 
anthology  of  writings,  "Leaving  Home,  Becoming  Home:  Girls  and 
Women  Write  about  the  Search  for  Self,"  from  members  of  its  High 
School  Women  Writers  Croup  and  writers  such  as  Alice  Walker 
and  bell  hooks;  and  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  Sallie  Bingham 


Center  of  the  records  of  Charis.  Special  guest  for  the  event  is 
Linda  Bryant,  founder  of  Charis  and  editor  of  the  anthology.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Sallie  Bingham  Center 
lor  Women's  I  listory  and  Culture  as  well  as  Charis  Circle  and 
Charis  Books  and  More,  the  Atlanta-based  bookshop  and  feminist 
advocacy  organization. 

Thursday,  21  April,  6:30  p.m.,  Searle  Conference  Center.  Tickets 
required. 

Annual  dinner  and  business  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries.  The  guest  speaker  will  be  Edgar  and  Emmy- 
winning  writer  Michael  Malone,  whose  topic  will  be  "Novels  and 
Networks:  Fictions  in/about/and  on  Behalf  of  Popular  Culture." 
Malone's  books  include  Time's  Witness,  Foolscap,  Handling  Sin,  and 
the  recently  published  The  Killing  Club,  "co-authored"  with  Marcie 
Walsh,  a  character  in  the  television  daytime  drama,  One  Life  to  Liye. 
Members  of  the  Friends  will  receive  information  in  the  mail  about 
the  event.  Non-members  who  would  like  to  attend  should  call  (919) 
660-5816  to  purchase  tickets. 

Friday,  22  April,  9-5  p.m.,  Mary  Lou  Williams  Center 

"(  nunc  Book  Cultures:  A  Colloquium,"  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
will  feature  talks  by  Scott  Bukatman  (Art  and  Art  History,  Stanford 
University);  Susan  Squier  ( English,  Pennsylvania  State  University); 
Phillip  Thurtle  (  Sociology,  Carleton  University);  and  Peter  Coogan 

(  Kinkel  Center,  Fontbonne  I'nivcrsity).  The  colloquium  is  being 
funded  by  the  Duke  University  Libraries;  the  Robertson  Scholars 
Program  Collaboration  Fund;  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Humanities 
Institute;  the  New  Beginnings  "Culture  Study  of  Medicine" 
Working  Group;  and  Duke  University's  departments  of  Cultural 
Anthropology  and  Literature.  For  more  information  send  a  message 
to  rmitch@duke.edu. 

Monday,  25  April,  12:00  noon,  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room 
Laura  Flanders  will  read  f  rom  her  book,  Bushwoinen:  How  They 
( lot  Their  Man  in  the  White  House.  Flanders  is  host  of  The  Laura 
Flanders  Show,  heard  weekends,  7-10  p.m.  on  the  Air  America  radio 
network,  and  compiler  of  The  W  Effect:  Bush's  War  on  Women. 
an  essay  collection  published  by  the  Feminist  Press.  Bring  your 
lunch — drinks  and  dessert  will  be  provided  by  the  event  co-sponsors: 
the  Duke  University  Libraries'  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's 
History  and  Culture,  the  Women's  Studies  Program,  and  the 
Baldwin  Scholars  Program. 

Driving  directions  and  parking  information  for 
events  at  Perkins  Library  are  available  at 
http://www.lib.duke.edu/reference/directs.htm. 
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Film  in  Duke  Library  Collection  Named  to  National 
Film  Registry 

A  1941  movie  that  shows  a  slice  of  daily  life  in  Kannapolis,  NC,  has 
been  included  in  an  elite  national  list  of  historically  important  films.  The 
Library  of  Congress  announced  on  29  December  that  the  Kannapolis  film 
made  by  itinerant  filmmaker  H.  Lee  Waters  was  one  of  twenty-five  to  be 
named  to  the  National  Film  Registry  for  2004.  Each  year  twenty-five  cultur- 
ally, historically,  or  aesthetically  significant  motion  pictures  are  added  to  the 
registry,  which  is  intended  to  reflect  America's  film  heritage. 

"We've  long  believed  H.  Lee  Waters'  films  to  be  historic  documents," 
says  Karen  Glynn,  the  visual  materials  archivist  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library.  The  library  holds  a  number  of  the  more 
than  one  hundred  films  Waters  made  in  the  mid-1930s  and  early  1940s  in 
small  towns  in  the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Georgia. 

When  Waters  visited  a  town,  he  would  set  up  a  camera  in  at  least  three 
places:  in  front  of  the  town  mill,  in  front  of  the  school,  and  at  the  town's 
main  intersection.  Glynn  explains,  "He  would  just  film  people  going  by,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  as  many  people  as  he  could  so  that  they  would  pay  to 
see  themselves  on  the  big  screen  when  he  came  back  to  town  two  weeks 
later  to  project  the  film  in  the  local  movie  theater." 

Glynn  nominated  the  Kannapolis  film  for  inclusion  in  the  registry 
because  it  is  one  of  Waters'  longest  and  best  efforts.  One  noteworthy 
aspect  of  Waters'  Kannapolis  film  is  the  inclusion  of  more  footage  of  the 
black  community  than  was  typical  of  his  projects.  Waters  shot  the  film  in 
August  1940  and  a  few  weeks  later  showed  it  in  the  town's  two  segregated 
theaters.  And  although  the  theaters  were  segregated,  the  film  showed  a 
complete  picture  of  the  town. 

Film  historian  and  Duke  employee  Tom  Whiteside  has  studied  Waters' 
films  for  two  decades.  He  says  the  films  show  a  side  of  American  cinema 
that  deserves  to  be  honored  by  the  film  registry.  According  to  Whiteside, 
Waters  stands  out  among  the  so-called  itinerant  filmmakers  who  worked 
in  the  early  years  of  cinema  by  making  movies  of  local  communities 
because  his  films  have  a  distinctive  style.  Whiteside  says, "...  (Waters] 
would  be  in  the  theater  presenting  his  films.  So  he  saw  what  the  audience 
reacted  to,  what  worked  and  what  wouldn't.  That  helped  him  develop  a 
particular  style." 

More  Waters  films  are  being  found  every  year.  Karen  Glynn  hopes  that 
the  registry  honor  will  draw  attention  to  their  value.  However,  many  of  the 
films  are  in  a  serious  state  of  deterioration  and  require  costly  preservation 
work.  The  library  has  received  four  preservation  grants,  but  they  have 
covered  the  restoration  of  just  a  few  films.  Glynn  says,  "A  lot  of  these  films 
won't  survive  if  they  have  to  wait  in  line  to  be  restored." 


John  Hope  Franklin  Scholars  Program  Announced 

Duke's  weeklong 
celebration  in  January  of 
John  Hope  Franklin's  90th 
birthday  culminated  with 
an  announcement  by  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Semans  of  the 
creation  of  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  Scholars  Program, 
a  campus  initiative  to  help 
underachieving  high  school 
students  prepare  for  college 
by  improving  their  research 
and  writing  skills  through  the 
study  of  history.  Initial  fund- 
ing for  the  program  will  come  from  Duke's  African  and  African  American 
Studies  Program  and  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 

Program  participants  will  be  selected  each  year  from  Durham  high 
schools,  with  students  entering  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Scholars  Program  as 
sophomores  and  continuing  through  their  senior  year.  Franklin  Scholars  will 
engage  in  a  variety  of  projects  related  to  a  year-long  theme  and  will  attend 
monthly  seminars  that  will  include  college  planning  activities.  They  will  also 
be  assigned  mentors  within  the  program  and  from  the  Duke  student  body. 

In  addition,  Franklin  Scholars  will  attend  workshops  at  Perkins 
Library  that  will  be  hosted  by  Karen  Jean  Hunt,  director  of  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library's  John  Hope  Franklin  Collection 
for  African  and  African  American  Documentation.  In  the  workshops  the 
students  will  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  primary  source  materials  and 
an  overview  of  the  library's  Franklin  Collection. 

Two  Duke  Librarians  Selected  by  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries  for 
Fellowship  Program 


The  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  (ARL)  has  named  two 
Duke  librarians  as  fellows  in  its 
2004-2006  Research  Library 
Leadership  Fellows  Program.  Robert 
Byrd,  director  of  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library,  and  Paul  Conway,  director 
of  Information  Technology  Services, 
join  nineteen  other  library  admin- 
istrators to  participate  in  the  pilot 
executive  leadership  program  jointly 
designed  and  sponsored  by  five  ARL 
member  libraries:  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles;  Columbia 
University;  University  of  Illinois  at 


Urbana-Champaign;  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  and  the  University 
of  Washington.  The  libraries  at 
Duke  also  hold  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

The  ARL  program  has  been 
created  and  implemented  to 
address  the  increasing  demands  for 
succession  planning  at  America's 
very  large  research  libraries.  The 
program's  two-year  curriculum 
includes  a  series  of  leadership 
institutes  where  fellows  will  be 
challenged  to  focus  on  themes  such 
as  libraries  and  their  role  in  society 
from  a  global  perspective,  the 


significance  of  changes  in  informa- 
tion technology  for  research  library 
leadership,  the  influence  diversity 
considerations  have  on  staffing 
and  public  services  decisions, 
and  the  dynamics  and  politics 
of  campus  life.  Fellows  will  also 
complete  individual  assessments 
and  construct  learning  plans,  make 
a  one-week  site  visit  at  one  of 
the  ARL  sponsoring  institutions, 
develop  and  sustain  a  mentoring 
relationship  with  a  director  from  a 
large  research  library  and  attend 
ARL  membership  meetings. 
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The  Marvels  of  Our  World 

Science  and  Technology  Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


Nordly's  Northern  Lights 


Sponsored  by  Anctoya  Rocket  Range,  the  Norwegian  Space  Centre,  and  Nordlyssenteret,  this  Web  site  contains  a  wealth  of  information  about  the 
northern  lights,  also  known  as  the  aurora  borealis.  In  addition  to  stunning  photographs  of  northern  lights  displays,  viewers  can  learn  what  causes 
the  northern  lights,  how  measurements  are  made,  and  what  early  and  modern  research  has  been  done  on  this  atmospheric  phenomenon.  The  site 
also  includes  sections  on  the  aurora  in  mythology  and  the  arts.  "The  Land  of  the  Aurora"  includes  links  to  travel  information  for  those  wishing  to 
see  the  northern  lights  firsthand  Another  nice  feature  is  the  facility  for  visitors  to  ask  guestions  of  the  researchers  at  the  site  who  will  respond  in  a 
public  forum.  The  site  also  has  a  featured  photo  of  the  month  submitted  by  a  visitor  to  the  site. 

Jewel  of  the  Solar  System — Saturn 


Antarctica:  Scientific  Journeys 
from  McMurdo  to  the  Pole 


Learn  about  Saturn,  its  many  rings  and  more  than  thirty  moons  at  this  site  sponsored  by  the 
Exploratonum,  a  science  museum  in  San  Francisco.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  celestial 
bodies  associated  with  Saturn  are  accompanied  by  photographs  from  the  Cassini-Huygens 
spacecraft.  The  site  also  provides  information  about  the  mission  and  achievements  of  this 
spacecraft  whose  creation  was  a  cooperative  venture  of  seventeen  nations.  The  "Updates"  por- 
tion of  the  Web  site  provides  the  latest  information  from  the  spacecraft.  Rounding  out  the  site 
are  Webcasts  explaining  the  significance  of  the  newest  findings. 


Antarctica  offers  researchers  from  around  the  world  countless  opportunities  to  learn  about  the  history  and  mechanics  of  the  earth.  This  Web  site,  also  from  the  Exploratorium  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  highlights  this  ice-covered  continent  and  the  scientists  who  have  studied  It,  while  providing  information  about  current  research 
studies.  The  site  includes  simple  descriptions,  exceptional  photographs,  maps,  and  learning  tools.  An  interactive  animation  of  continental  drift  and  breakup  of  the  ancient  super- 
continent  Pangaea  describes  how  Antarctica  was  formed.  Other  features  include  a  section  of  field  notes  and  an  archive  of  Webcasts  from  a  2001  expedition.  The  history  of  Antarctic 
exploration,  including  the  Shackleton  expedition,  is  available,  as  is  information  on  the  life  of  penguins  and  weather  at  the  South  Pole. 


How  Everyday  Things  Are  Made 


Many  individuals  find  it  difficult  to  fathom  the  exacting  yet  complex  processes  used  to  manufacture  an  airplane,  car,  or  even  candy.  Design  4X,  a  company  that 
develops  online  courses  for  product  design  and  manufacturing  engineers,  has  created  this  helpful  site  for  the  Alliance  for  Innovative  Manufacturing  at  Stanford 
University.  The  site,  which  uses  Macromedia  FlashPlayer,  begins  with  a  brief  introductory  video  clip  that  orients  new  visitors  to  the  materials  available  on  the 
site  and  on  how  best  to  navigate  the  site's  features.  Dozens  of  products  are  covered  here,  including  airplanes,  motorcycles,  cars,  jelly  beans,  chocolate,  glass  and 
plastic  bottles,  crayons,  and  golf  clubs.  The  manufacturing  process  for  each  product  is  shown  with  drawings  and  video  clips.  The  site  contains  information  on 
various  careers  in  manufacturing,  along  with  a  list  of  relevant  books.  The  "Think  About  It"  feature,  which  precedes  each  section,  prompts  visitors  to  offer  their 
comments  on  how  they  think  a  certain  process  works  and  provides  access  to  the  comments  of  other  visitors. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project  for  identifying  these  sites.  (Copyright 
Internet  Scout  Project,  1994-2005.  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/ ).  If  you  would 
like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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British  History  and  Literature  Online 


Research  in  British  and  Irish  history 
and  literature  has  hecome  a  great  deal  easier 
at  Duke  with  the  libraries'  recent  addition 
of  several  major  full-text  databases  that 
provide  online  access  to  primary  sources  and 
biographies.  Now,  researchers  have  the  full-text 
of  books,  newspaper  articles,  diaries  and  letters 
at  their  fingertips,  and  they  can  perform  far 
more  sophisticated  and  detailed  searches  ot  the 
contents  than  ever  would  have  been  possible 
using  print  sources.  History  professor  Susan 
Thorne  writes,  "Teaching 
British  history  at  Duke  is  a 
pedagogical  dream  come  true. 
Our  access  to  primary  sources 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
recent  acquisitions,  which  are 
so  usefully  outlined  in  Perkins 
Subject  Guide  to  British  and 
Irish  Studies.  Undergraduates 
do  not  need  much  specialized 
preparation  to  make  their 
way  via  the  index  through 
the  Times  Digital  Archive. 
And  the  rewards  of  reading 
contemporary  coverage  of  the 
events  we  are  studying  in  class 
are  tremendous."  It  should  be 
noted  that  because  British  influence  extended 
throughout  the  world  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twentieth  centuries,  researchers  and 
students  of  Africa,  South  Asia,  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  American  colonies  also  find 
these  resources  pertinent. 

The  database  that  is  the  most  generally 
interesting  and  useful  for  researchers  in 
many  different  disciplines  is  the  Times  Digital 
Archive,  containing  the  full-text  of  the  Times  of 
London  from  1785  to  1985,  or  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Falklands  War.  The  Archive 
comprises  some  ten  million  digitized  articles. 
The  entire  newspaper  has  been  captured,  with 
all  articles,  advertisements  and  illustrations/ 
photos  divided  into  categories  to  facilitate 
searching.  Using  keywords,  researchers  can 


Author  Maria  Edgeworth 
(1 768-1 849),  for  whom  there  are 
entries  in  all  of  the  resources 
discussed  here. 


search  through  the  digital  edition  of  the  Times 
to  retrieve  facsimile  images  of  either  a  specific 
article  or  a  full  page.  It  is  also  possible  to  view 
the  complete  newspaper  for  a  specific  date. 

The  Times  newspaper  archive  is 
complemented  by  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  Centenary  Archive  1902-1990.  This 
rich,  easy-to-navigate  database  is  ideal  for 
students  and  researchers  of  English  literature 
and  other  humanities  or  social  science  subjects. 
Unparalleled  opportunities  for  tracking  the 
literary  activity  and  critical 
opinion  makers  of  the  20th 
century  are  now  available  in  a 
powerful  digital  environment. 
More  than  250,000  reviews, 
letters,  poems  and  articles 
from  more  than  5,000  issues  of 
the  TLS  are  available,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  identities  of 
anonymous  contributors  are 
disclosed. 

Another  new  resource  with 
multidisciplinary  appeal  is  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  which  is  available 
to  the  Duke  community  both 
online  and  in  a  print  edition.  The 
arrival  of  the  print  edition  has  been  described 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  the  "publishing 
event  of  the  year — maybe  of  the  decade."  The 
sixty-volume  Oxford  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  now  on  the  shelves  at  Perkins  in 
the  reference  collection  (920.041  098,  2004). 
The  Dictionary,  whose  contributors  include 
Duke's  Cynthia  Herrup  and  Dale  Randall, 
contains  biographies  of  nearly  55,000  non- 
living people  who  are  considered  to  have  been 
important  to  British  history  from  the  4th 
century  BC  to  the  year  2001.  This  new  edition 
is  much  more  inclusive  than  the  previous  one, 
which  was  published  between  1885  and  1900. 
Many  more  women  are  now  represented  as 
are  notables  from  British  territories  overseas, 
including  Americans  up  to  the  time  of  the 
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colonies'  independence.  Following  the  more 
liberal  editorial  policy  of  the  present  edition, 
the  Dictionary  encompasses  the  "great  and 
good  to  the  popular,  philanthropic,  pioneering, 
social,  curious  or  criminal." 

The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  also  available  online  to  Duke  users 
at  http://www.oxforddnb.com/search/  (you  will 
need  to  use  the  VPN  when  you  connect  from 
off-campus).  Guests  can  use  the  online  service 
in  any  of  the  libraries.  The  online  edition  of 
the  Dictionary  offers  flexible  searching  options 
in  addition  to  personal  name  and  full-text  by 
keyword.  There  are  categories  such  as  fields  of 
interest  or  religious  affiliation  as  well  as  themes 
such  as  musical  chart  toppers,  Oscar  winners 
or  Nobel  Prize  winners,  and  essays  on  selected 
topics. 

Of  particular  interest  to  history  students 
is  the  collection  British  and  Irish  Women's 
Letters  and  Diaries  from  Alexander  Street  Press. 
Users  can  search  the  online  database  by  author, 
place,  occupation,  marital  status,  personal 
event  (for  example,  "pregnancy"  or  "death 
of  a  spouse")  or  historical  event  (such  as  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  the  Irish  Famine).  Entries 
are  still  being  added  to  the  project,  which 
upon  completion  will  be  the  largest  collection 
of  British  and  Irish  women's  diaries  and 
correspondence  every  assembled. 

Spanning  four  hundred  years,  the 
database  delivers  the  personal  experiences  of 
more  than  one  thousand  women  to  researchers, 
students,  and  general  readers.  The  uses  for 
the  collection  will  be  many  and  varied.  For 
historians,  sociologists,  students  of  literature, 
researchers  in  genealogy,  and  others,  BIWLD 
will  prove  a  dramatic  new  resource.  These 
diaries  provide  a  detailed  record  of  what 
women  wore,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked,  what  they  ate,  what  they  read,  and  how 
they  amused  themselves. 

The  finished  collection  will  include 
approximately  100,000  pages  of  published 
letters  and  diaries  from  individuals  writing 


from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
plus  several  thousand  pages  of  previously 
unpublished  materials,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  biographies.  Entries  are  drawn  from 
more  than  one  thousand  sources,  including 
journal  articles,  pamphlets,  newsletters, 
monographs,  and  conference  proceedings, 
much  of  the  material  is  in  copyright  and 
represent  all  age  groups  and  life  stages,  all 
ethnicities,  many  geographical  regions,  the 
famous  and  the  not  so  famous. 

Finally,  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
have  also  recently  added  Eighteenth  Century 
Collections  Online  (ECO),  with  digital  images  of 
every  page  of  1 50,000  books  published  during 
the  18th  century.  Offering  full-text  searching  of 
approximately  thirty-three  million  pages,  ECO 
gives  researchers  new  means  of  access  to  critical 
information  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature, 
religion,  law,  fine  arts,  science  and  more. 
ECO  includes  a  variety  of  materials — from 
books  and  directories,  Bibles,  sheet  music  and 
sermons  to  advertisements — and  writings  of 
many  well-known  and  lesser-known  authors, 
all  providing  a  diverse  collection  of  material 
for  the  researcher  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  are  works  from  women  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  collections  on  the  French 
Revolution;  and  numerous  editions  of  the 
works  of  Shakespeare.  Multiple  editions  of  each 
individual  work  are  included,  which  enables 
scholars  to  make  textual  comparisons  of  the 
works. 

Margaret  Brill,  Head 
Perkins  Library  Reference  Department 
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James  Bonk  and  Anne  Langley 


Good  Chemistry 

A  successful  collaborative  venture  began  in  the  fall  semester  of  2001  when  James 
Bonk,  professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  undergraduate  studies  for  the  depart- 
ment, and  Anne  Langley,  head  of  Duke's  chemistry  library,  first  offered  Chemistryl  10 
— Chemical  Information  Retrieval,  a  half-credit  course  they  created  and  continue  to 
teach  together.  The  course  was  designed  originally  to  be  taught  in  the  fall  to  prepare 
chemistry  majors  for  a  spring  semester  independent  study  in  a  campus  research  lab. 
However,  in  response  to  student  demand,  Cheml  10  is  now  offered  in  both  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  is  taken  not  only  by  chemistry  majors  but  also  by  students  who 
want  a  solid  background  in  information  retrieval — no  matter  their  major. 

The  lectures  and  practical  applications  cover  all  manner  and  variety  of  information 
sources,  especially  databases,  and  give  students  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  variety  of 
skills,  from  finding  citations  in  Chemical  Abstracts  to  searching  for  patents.  The  final  and 
major  assignment  for  the  course  is  a  review  paper  on  a  topic  of  each  student's  choosing 
in  the  field  of  chemistry.  Student  evaluations  have  been  overwhelmingly  positive-many 
students  have  said  that  writing  the  review  paper  was  one  of  the  most  fun  and  rewarding 
assignments  during  their  time  at  Duke,  and  all  comment  on  the  usefulness  and  practical- 
ity of  the  lectures.  Now  in  its  fifth  year  and  sixth  semester,  Cheml  10  has  proven  to  be  of 
value  for  all  parties  involved— the  students,  the  department,  and  the  library. 


Taking  Care  of  Business 

Duke  Provost  Peter  Lange  and  Executive  Vice  President  Tallman  Trask 
recently  approved  records  retention  guidelines  that  the  Library's  David 
Mitchell,  records  manager  in  University  Archives,  drafted  for  University 
administrative  and  management  records.  The  guidelines  describe  and 
offer  minimum  retention  periods  for  common  office  administration  and 
programmatic  records,  such  as  routine  correspondence/email,  plans  and 
reports,  policies  and  procedures,  and  organizational  charts.  In  addition, 
the  guidelines  cover  records  produced  by  standing  or  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees. Records  retention  guidelines  established  by  Mitchell  have  also  been 
approved  for  the  Duke  University  Press  and  student  records. 
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Go  Baroque 

Faculty  and  graduate  students  from  German  Languages  and  Literature,  History,  Religion,  and  other  departments,  in  partnership  with 
the  Library,  will  welcome  scholars  from  around  the  world  to  Duke  in  early  April  for  the  fourth  international  interdisciplinary  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Fruhe  Neuzeit  Interdisziplmar  (FNI).  Founded  in  the  early  1990s,  FNI  is  a  conference  group  that  supports  and  promotes 
interdisciplinary  research  on  the  culture,  politics,  and  society  of  German-speaking  Central  Europe  during  the  early  modern  period  (1400- 
1 750).  The  theme  of  the  2005  conference  is  "Orthodoxies  and  Diversities  in  Early  Modern  German-Speaking  Europe."  One  of  the  main 
reasons  the  conference  will  be  held  at  Duke  is  the  presence  here  of  the  Harold  Jantz  Collection  of  German  Barogue  Literature  in  the 
University's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Library  will  sponsor  a  reception  for  conference  participants  and  will  display  items  from  the  Jantz  Collection 
in  the  Rare  Book  Room. 
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If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  mailer  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  magazine  to  make  and  send  your  gift. 


NAME(S) 


Di  m  ai  hi  iaiion  (graduaie,  ia<  it  n,  mai  v.  pari  nt, frifnd) 


Address  City  State  Zip 

YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  an  annual  fund  gift  at 
the  following  level: 

Q  $25,000  President's  Executive  Council 

O  $10,000  President  s  Council 

O  $  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 

O  $  2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 

O  $  1,000  Washington  Duke  Club 

O  $  500  Patron 

O  $  lOOSustainer 

O  $50  Member 

O  $_  Other 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 

The  Library  Annual  Fund 
O  The  Friends  of  the  Library:      Program  Support      Book  Fund 
O  The  Endowment 
Q  Other  _ 

Method  of  payment 

Check  (make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


Account  #  Expiration  Date  signature 

Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 
Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($5/month  minimum) 

O  Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 


Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-01 97 
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